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WHO'S WHO 


JOHN LAFARGE, associate editor, views the war as COMMENT 


the tragic prelude to the conference that must be 
held before peace is fully established. His argument 
calls for a preparation of mind in advance of such 
a conference, and invites discussion as to the points 
essential for the inauguration of a just and lasting 
reign of peace. . . . REGINALD R. LEFEBVRE, S.J., 
appears in our columns for the first time. He is pro- 
fessor of Psychology at West Baden College, Ind. 
He is the author of a dissertation evaluating the 
philosophic basis of Communism, Lenin’s Material- 
ism. ... JACK SCHUYLER has written feature stories 
for the Brooklyn Sunday Eagle and has contributed 
to Current History, the Nation, etc. He was for- 
merly an instructor at Teachers College, Columbia 
University, and assistant director of education, 
Woodbourne State Prison, N. Y. . . . REv. EDWIN 
RYAN is Executive Secretary of the Institute of 
Ibero-American Studies, and professor of South 
American History, Catholic University, Washing- 
ton, D. C. He is the author of The Church in the 
South American Republics. In view of the impor- 
tance of the Montezuma establishment, his article 
is, in reality, a recommendation for action and gen- 
erous support. . . . GERHARD HIRSCHFELD has been 
contributing articles on financial and economic 
topics for a number of years. . . . CHARLES A. 
BraDy, professor of English at Canisius College, 
Buffalo, contrasts the Utopian novels of two recent 
writers. . . . ELIZABETH JORDAN begins her twen- 
tieth year as the drama critic of AMERICA. She 
served on the editorial staff of the New York 
World, was editor of Harper’s Bazaar and writes 
one or two notable novels each year. 
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ONE MAN only, in all of Continental Europe, has 
the courage to speak his convictions, remaining in- 
violate, and has the world for his listeners. Out 
of the silence that darkly envelops Europe, Pope 
Pius XII reaffirmed the eternal principles that must 
govern human and Divine relations. His words were 
a clear condemnation of totalitarianism, and a vig- 
orous confirmation of the principles that the Ameri- 
can people uphold. He laid down, particularly, five 
conditions that must govern “a new order founded 
on moral principles.” First, there can be “no room 
for the violation of the freedom, integrity and 
security of other states.” Second, “there is no place 
for open or concealed oppression of the cultural and 
linguistic characteristics of national minorities or 
restriction of their economic resources, or aboli- 
tion of their natural fertility.” Third, there is place 
“for the principle of equity,” that solutions to prob- 
lems of “world economy should be arrived at me- 
thodically.” Fourth, after this war is finished, 
“there is no place for a total warfare or a mad 
rush to armaments.” There must never be a third 
world war. Fifth, in the new order, “there is no 
place for the persecution of religion and of the 
Church.” It is to the Axis powers directly that Pius 
speaks, as it were, face to face in their stronghold. 


THE ARRIVAL in Washington of Prime Minister 
Winston Churchill and his numerous staff is an 
augury of a better-planned war, and a seal upon 
the friendship of the British Commonwealth and 
the United States against a common enemy. The 
purpose of this Conference, as it is the purpose of 
the war, was expressed by President Roosevelt as 
“the defeat of Hitlerism throughout the world.” 
Mr. Churchill freely admitted that he did not count 
on victory through an internal collapse in Ger- 
many. Rather, he believed that the defeat of Ger- 
many must be effected “by military knockout 
blows from without.” Since this present war en- 
circles the globe, the Washington Conferences are 
intended to develop a global strategy for a world- 
wide battlefront. There will result a coordinated 
plan, though there is not, at present, the intention 
to create a supreme allied General Staff. It is to be 
hoped that the Washington Conferences will devise 
a strategy of initiative, and not be content to plan 
only the defensive, and therefore, the defeatist sort 
of war that has thus far been waged. 


ONLY a few minutes before twenty-four leaders 
of labor and industry accepted President Roose- 
velt’s three-point formula to insure continued pro- 
duction during the war, Senator Bridges, of New 
Hampshire, denounced the industry-labor confer- 
ence for “quibbling while American boys are dy- 
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ing.” In reality, although the country fumed at the 
delay in reaching an agreement, there was no ques- 
tion of quibbling. What split the conference into 
antagonistic groups was the very difficult and high- 
ly controversial issue of the closed shop. Repre- 
sentatives of labor insisted that the closed shop be 
subject to arbitration, just like any other dispute; 
whereas the industrialists advocated freezing pres- 
ent contracts for the duration. Both sides agreed 
that “there shall be no strikes or lockouts,” that 
“all disputes shall be settled by peaceful means,” 
and that “the President shall set up a proper War 
Labor Board to handle these disputes.’”’ When the 
President saw that the closed shop issue had hope- 
lessly stalemated the conference, he dictated a 
formula embracing the three points held in com- 
mon. Under the imperative necessity of war-time 
unity on the industrial front, no other choice was 
possible. The closed shop already exists widely in 
American industry, and we see no reason why it 
should not continue to be the subject of orderly 
discussion and arbitration. 


OUT on the Pacific Coast where the welders have 
called a strike and set up picket lines, the Army 
stands guard to “prevent molestation” of men who 
want to work. Once more the supporters of organ- 
ized labor can only deplore such fratricidal strife 
which, in the present temper of the country, may 
easily nullify the hard-won gains of American work- 
ers. On the surface, the issue seems exasperatingly 
simple; the welders want autonomy within the A.F. 
of L., and the A.F. of L. refuses to grant it. Apart 
from the wisdom of stopping work in this desperate 
hour, the welders seem to be justified in their con- 
tention; whereas the Federation appears in the 
guise of a tyrannical parent who refuses a grow- 
ing child the privileges of maturity. In reality, the 
dispute is much more complex. The demand of 
the welders, according to responsible labor leaders, 
conflicts with the whole organizational setup of 
the A.F. of L. Welders are not just welders: they 
are at the same time plumbers, boilermakers, sheet- 
metal workers, etc. To grant them an independent 
union, the Federation contends, would create end- 
less confusion in every trade in which they engage. 
In other words, as long as the Federation is or- 
ganized along craft lines, autonomy cannot be 
granted to a group which uses a tool common to 
many of the crafts. If the problem raised is so 
fundamental, the welders have chosen the worst 
possible time to press for a decision. On the other 
hand, we hold no brief for rapacious business agents 
who have fattened various union treasuries at the 
expense of defenceless welders. For the common 
good of labor, we suggest a compromise for the 
duration of the war. Let the welders forego au- 
































tonomy for the present, and let the Federation see 
to it that no welder is forced to hold more than 
one card or pay dues to more than one union. 


UPON publication of an impending cut of eighty 
per cent in rubber for civilian consumption, knights 
and ladies of the fairways descended in elbow-push- 
ing droves on sporting goods stores, leaving them 
as clean and bare as a Kansan wheatfield after the 
passing of grasshoppers. Hereabouts, in the na- 
tion’s biggest town, you cannot buy a golf ball any- 
where, not even at bootleg prices. At latest reports, 
emissaries from local stores were scouring the 
countryside for miles around, hoping to purchase a 
few dozen pellets here and there where the sad 
news has not yet penetrated. Hitherto, a man could 
take the loss of a ball in stride, a part of the game, 
so to speak. But what had been at the worst a 
source of irritation, now becomes a minor tragedy. 
What will happen to a friend of ours who has a 
tendency to hock long drives on Number Four into 
a barbarous clump of trees and to slice iron shots 
on Number Seven into a cunningly situated pond, 
we tremble to contemplate. And an uxorial com- 
plication only makes matters worse. In strictest 
secrecy, we have been told that the wife involved, 
otherwise gentle and loving, uses a mashie with the 
devastating effect of a keen-cutting ax, even on the 
toughest covers. Well, the war is really coming 
home and the Japs had better watch out. Golfers 
have notoriously short tempers (as caddys know) 
and obstacles only make them madder. 


WILL the world war affect the inner, as well as 
the outward life of the Church? These are apoc- 
alyptic times. More and more humanity is revealed 
as struggling with a world-wide enemy. Centuries 
are focused in a single hour; continents hang 
breathless upon an individual’s decisions. While the 
Feast of the Saviour’s Birth will always retain its 
favored place in the cycle of the Church’s year, it 
is quite possible that Epiphany, the Feast of the 
God-Man’s Manifestation to the entire world, may 
return to the high and central position it occupied 
in the early Church; still holds, to some extent, in 
some of the Latin countries. So long have our 
minds and our affections been occupied with the 
humble and the lowly Christ, that we almost forget 
how He lost no time, after His coming into the 
world, to establish His position as Ruler of all ages, 
nations, races and tongues. Never were the words 
of the Epiphany Psalm more meaningful than to- 
day: 

In his days shall justice spring up, and abundance 
of peace, till the moon be taken away... . And all 
kings of the earth shall adore him: all nations shall 
serve him. For he shall deliver the poor from the 
mighty: and the needy that had no helper... . And 
in him shall all the tribes of the earth be blessed: 
all nations shall magnify him. 

The Feast of justice, of peace, of the King’s tri- 
umph over all the tribes of the earth: the Christ 
Child of humility is the introduction to the Christ 
Child of infinite majesty! 


THE WAR. Congress revised the Selective Service 
Act to call for registration of all male citizens from 
18 to 64 inclusive, set the age of registrants liable 
to military service at 20 to 44 inclusive. . . . Prime 
Minister Winston Churchill, of Great Britain, ac- 
companied by Lord Beaverbrook, a technical staff 
of eighty experts and high-ranking military and 
naval leaders arrived in Washington to confer with 
President Roosevelt “on all questions relevant to 
the concerted war effort.” Unity of action in the 
Pacific was one of the objectives of the meeting. 
The idea of a supreme Allied General Staff was 
discouraged by Mr. Churchill. Other anti-Axis 
Powers eventually would be brought into the con- 
ference, Mr. Roosevelt stated. . . . Japanese landed 
in force on the island of Mindanao, attacked Davao, 
630 miles southeast of Manila. . . . Using 150-man 
barges, the Japanese got troops off their transports 
in the Lingayen Gulf area of Luzon, 110 miles 
northwest of Manila, and landed many of them... . 
75 miles southeast of Manila, near Atimonian in 
Luzon, the Japanese put another force ashore, 
which made the sixth separate sector attacked by 
the Nipponese in the Philippines. . . . There was 
heavy fighting, especially in the Lingayen Gulf sec- 
tion, as the American-Filipino troops battled the 
Japanese. American flyers bombed Japanese ship 
concentrations, taking a heavy toll. . . . The land- 
ings south and north of Manila indicated a pro- 
jected Tokyo pincer strategy agains: that city. .. . 
An American air attack on Vigan netted twenty-six 
Japanese planes. . . . United States submarines sank 
a Japanese transport and probably a Japanese de- 
stroyer. .. . After attacking it for fourteen days, 
Japanese landed on Wake Island December 23, los- 
ing two destroyers in the operation. . . . Japanese 
submarines operated off the West coast of the 
United States. Three American merchantmen were 
believed to have been sunk. American naval units 
were combating the enemy underseas vessels. . . . 
Secretary Knox announced that United States naval 
forces in the Atlantic have probably sunk or dam- 
aged at least fourteen enemy submarines, and in 
the Pacific have already dealt effectively with sev- 
eral Japanese under-surface ships. Mr. Knox said 
that “half an hour’s warning” would have made all 
the difference in the world at Pearl Harbor. Of the 
three Japanese assaults, the third was beaten off, 
he revealed. . . . Increasing the number of Philip- 
pine invasion points by two, Japanese effected land- 
ings at Mauban, thirty miles north of Atimonan, 
and near Nasugbu, fifty miles southwest of Manila. 
It was estimated that at least 100 Japanese trans- 
ports, accompanied by a strong naval and air 
escort, were in Philippine waters. . . . To spare it 
“from the possible ravages of attack,” Manila was 
declared an open city by General Douglas Mac- 
Arthur, and the Commonwealth Government was 
withdrawn from the island metropolis. ... A Free 
French naval force seized the Vichy-governed is- 
lands of St. Pierre and Miquelon, situated off New- 
foundland. The State Department in Washington 
denounced the seizure, asked Canada what steps it 
was prepared to take to restore the status quo... . 
Hong Kong surrendered to the Japanese. 
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IN the hallowed foosteps of Pope Benedict XV our 
present Holy Father is treading in bringing relief 
to distressed victims of war. With the sum of $300,- 
000 at his disposal, which was sent to the Vatican 
early in December by the Bishops’ Relief Commit- 
tee in the United States, Pope Pius XTI is distribut- 
ing urgent Christmas-time relief to victims of the 
war in more than a dozen countries. Polish suf- 
ferers constitute a large percentage of the war vic- 
tims receiving aid at Pope Pius XII’s hand. This 
goes to Polish sufferers and other refugees in Po- 
land itself, in Ireland, in Portugal and Russia, etc. 
Christmas relief is also being dispersed among 
Slovenes and Croatians, in Greece, in England, in 
Scandinavia, in Baltic countries, in France, in Bel- 
gium, Holland and Luxembourg. The Holy Father 
has also set up an emergency fund of $43,000 for 
the immediate distribution of relief among other 
peoples wherever this is possible. 


STUDENT Sodalists in Detroit started a campaign 
this year to urge the students to pray, to make 
visits to the Blessed Sacrament for the boys in mili- 
tary service. They wanted an appropriate prayer 
but could find none, so they had one written and 
secured the Imprimatur of His Excellency, Arch- 
bishop Mooney: 

Mother of God, our Mother, remember thy sons 
in military service. Protect them against all dangers 
of body and mind and soul. Grant them a deep love 
for and an enduring loyalty to thy Son, Christ, Our 
Lord. Amen. 

The prayer appears to be a model of directness and 


simplicity. 


VIGOROUS accord with the nation’s war effort 
was voiced immediately from coast to coast by the 
Catholic press of the United States. Says the South- 
west Courier of Oklahoma City: “If ever there was 
a good omen of victory, it was in the fact that the 
declaration was made on the Feast of the Immacu- 
late Conception, for under this title the Blessed 
Mother is Patroness of America.” Providence Visi- 
tor: “Imperative need for unity, sturdy patriotism 
and the spirit of sacrifice.” Denver Register: “This 
war has been forced on us by our enemies. Our 
duty now is to end the aggression.” Evangelist of 
Albany: “Our President is no longer the Chief 
Executive; he is our Commander-in-Chief.” The 
Witness of Dubuque: “All America is now called 
upon to stand as one man... behind our Govern- 
ment.” Inland Catholic of Spokane: “When a 
formal declaration of war has been made by our 
country against a foreign government, loyal Ameri- 
can citizens have but one course of duty.” Tidings 
of Los Angeles: “Our country is at war—a war 
which we could not dodge. The Japanese saw to 
that.” Tablet of Brooklyn: “From now on we have 
but one task and that is to protect and preserve 
our nation as a people and to do so effectively and 
as quickly as possible.” 


IMMEDIATE action taken for protection as to air 
raids by Church authorities on the West Coast 
indicate what may be expected in other less imme- 
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diate exposed parts of the country when air-raids 
become more imminent. Exact instructions have 
been promulgated by Archbishop Howard of Port- 
land, Oregon, for parishes in the Diocese. Masses 
before eight o’clock, except for convent and monas- 
tic communities, are ruled out because of possible 


blackouts. Bishop Scher, of Monterey-Fresno, 
places stringent restrictions on evening devotions. 
All votive lights, candles and even the Sanctuary 
Light are to be extinguished at dark and the 
church is to be in total darkness until dawn. Spe- 
cific reminders were issued by the Bishop con- 
cerning the Catholic doctrine regarding war duties. 


PROMPT action by members of the Hierarchy and 
equally prompt recommendations by the Legion of 
Decency met with definite action in response by 
Metro-Goldwin-Meyer which has made changes in 
the motion picture Two Faced Woman. After a 
review of the revised version, the Legion of De- 
cency deemed the changes sufficient to warrant the 
removal of the picture from the “C,” or condemned 
classification, to the “B” classification. Metro- 
Goldwin-Meyer is to withdraw the present version 
and substitute for all future bookings the revised 
version. The Legion expressed appreciation of the 
producer’s cooperation in effecting this result. 


MOST Nordic of Nordic writers, Sigrid Undset 
expresses the belief that Valhalla, the symbol or 
sanctuary of the Nordic mythology is not Nordic 
after all. Speaking on the topic of “Iceland’s Reli- 
gious History” at a meeting of St. Ansgar’s Scan- 
dinavian Catholic League on December 10, Madame 
Undset observed that careful students of Norse 
antiquities inclined to the Christian origin of 
the Valhalla idea. According to the old Norse leg- 
end, Valhalla was a vast structure with a hundred 
doors. Buildings of that kind, however, were un- 
known to the early people of the Northern lands. 
The only type they were familiar with were small 
sized structures with but a single, usually very 
narrow aperture for entrance. Most likely it would 
seem that the real model for Valhalla was the 
Roman Colosseum and the idea of Christ and His 
warriors, the Apostles. 


WHY should Army rank be given to chaplains? 
Should the dignity of the priest not be sufficient? 
This is a question not infrequently asked. A simple 
answer to the same was given at the recent quar- 
terly meeting of the General Commission of Army 
and Navy Chaplains in the Episcopal Washington 
Cathedral. Chaplain William R. Arnold, Chief of 
Chaplains of the United States Army, whose ap- 
pointment to the rank of Brigadier-General was 
recently confirmed by the Senate, explained that it 
is felt the rank is necessary in order to command 
respect among the soldiers who are not necessarily 
religious. “The ideal situation,” Monsignor Arnold 
said, “would be for the chaplains not to have any 
rank—if everybody were religious. However, many 
soldiers are not religious, not through disrespect or 
opposition to religion, but from ignorance. These 
men respect the chaplain’s standing in the Army.” 























WHAT KIND OF A WORLD-ORDER 
DO WE DEMAND AFTER THE WAR? 


JOHN LaFARGE 











AT the beginning of the New Year, 1942, there 
seems not to be the remotest prospect of peace. We 
face a year of war, possibly many years of war. 
War, however, came upon us before we knew it, 
and found us unprepared. Peace, too, when it does 
come will in all probability find us equally unpre- 
pared. But an unprepared state of peace is, in its 
way, as terrible and disastrous as an unprepared 
state of war. 

Again it is timely and necessary to repeat: that 
now, not some undetermined future “rainy day,” 
is the moment to consider what sort of a settle- 
ment we expect to look forward to. 

It is a troublesome consideration, a tedious de- 
mand on time, mind and energy to take this mat- 
ter under advisement. The same mental and spir- 
itual laziness that deterred our country from mak- 
ing proper preparations for defense inhibits the 
ordinary citizen, busy with his home and household 
affairs, from giving serious thought to future 
events that do not now affect him personally. New 
and uncomfortable sets of concepts need to be en- 
tertained; visions broadened, prejudices and life- 
long antipathies laid aside; sacrifices cheerfully 
faced. Few do such things spontaneously; most 
people only when they are forced. But while the 
good men and the wise men are waiting to be 
forced, the Devil’s schemers are busily plotting 
their own particular “new orders.” 

When the radios throughout our planet announce 
the armistice and delegations are appointed to dis- 
cuss what is going to happen next, the only people 
who will have a hearing are those who have a per- 
fectly clear and logical idea of the kind of new 
world they want to live in. For it will definitely 
be a new world. What has preceded this war can 
never return, save in fragments and even then with 
strange transformations. 

How many of us do clearly know the kind of 
world we wish to live in? 

The Axis geopoliticians do. They rely upon this 
knowledge as a primary motive power in the war 
itself. The picture of their proposed New Order 
stands out in massive outlines, with themselves as 
masters of the entire structure. 

The Communists are vociferously clear as to the 
kind of world that they do not want to live in, which 
is a world that places any kind of inhibitions on 
their complete irresponsibility. So definite and 
specific are their antagonisms that they gain force, 
too, by the illusion of a positive goal. 


. But what post-war world do we want, as Catho- 
cs? 

Obviously a world in which our Lord and Savi- 
our, Jesus Christ, will rule in all human hearts and 
all human institutions: a Kingdom of truth, holi- 
ness, justice and love, as says the Preface for the 
Feast of Christ the King. All men would then sub- 
mit to His teaching, all men would obey His law 
and belong to the Church which is His Bride. Until 
that happens, there can never be entire peace in 
the world. The roots of war will ever be present, 
and original sin will continue to take its toll of 
actual sin and of bloodshed. 

But this day, as yet, is not at hand. The voice 
of the Church tells us not to sit idly and wait for 
this day, but to get busy now, and see how much 
of Christ’s reign of peace can be effected in a 
divided world. 

What elements in the world-to-live-in can, with- 
out a moral miracle, be accepted and lived up to 
by all men? What contribution can we, as Catho- 
lics, make toward the world of the future? 

As Catholics we are not in a position to excuse 
ourselves from facing fundamental issues which 
concern the type of world we wish to live in. On 
certain issues the Church has spoken and our pres- 
ent Holy Father continues to speak. It is not Cathol- 
icism, but merely a form of mental “escape,” to 
refuse to study the Church’s teachings on the issues 
of international peace, on the assumption that the 
Church is concerned only with the saving of souls. 
The saving of souls is paramount, but souls are 
saved in a real, not in an ideal world; and it is the 
nature of that world which in great measure de- 
termines the manner of their saving. 

On certain issues, the Church has not spoken, 
but expects us to use our knowledge and reasoning 
power about them in the light of what the Church 
does teach. The Church, for instance, does not lay 
down what type of government—monarchical, 
democratic, corporative—shall be followed in any 
given country. That is a matter for civic and po- 
litical wisdom to determine. But she does insist 
that whatever government is adopted, it cannot 
be one which destroys the rights of the individual, 
which absorbs all power into the centralized State, 
or in any other way infringes upon that respect 
for the human person which, in a broad way, mod- 
ern people entitle democracy. Democracy in that 
sense is an inevitable condition for any lasting 
peace. 
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My purpose in writing these lines is not to give 
an outline or summary of the Church’s peace teach- 
ing, but merely to draw attention to some of the 
specific issues concerning which, it appears to me, 
we need to make up our minds if our position at 
the peace table is to command respect. Let us list 
a few and take a brief look at them. 

Most peace discussions hinge on the rights of 
nations. But rights of nations are meaningless until 
we have determined the rights of persons. Nations 
exist for persons, not persons for nations. There- 
fore, the very first thing to determine is what is 
our concept of the human person and, in conse- 
quence, what importance to be laid upon each in- 
dividual’s needs and rights. 

Religion, the worship of an eternal and all-holy 
Creator, places a totally different value upon per- 
sons from that which mere humanitarianism can 
ever give. It follows therefore that the very first 
issue to be settled is, whether religion’s rights are 
to be recognized in the post-war order, and those 
of the Christian religion in particular. 

Persons have needs. These needs may be summed 
up as the need to live and the need to live together. 
The smallest unit of living and of living together 
is the family. The needs of families, therefore, are 
another starting point of discussion in the plan- 
ning of a warless world. 

These needs are far reaching. They cannot be 
met merely by a visit to the near-by grocery or 
delicatessen store. Today, the needs of a single 
family reach around the entire earth. There are 
cultural and spiritual, quite as much as purely 
material needs. This great scope of all that con- 
cerns the family was expressed last June by Pope 
Pius XII in his Pentecost message, when he told us 
that families, like nations, need their “vital space.” 

Anyone can see that if the family holds the first 
place in our program, the entire bearing of eco- 
nomic peace discussions will be radically changed. 
It is an entirely different thing when you think of 
trade routes or tariff barriers, of colonies or popu- 
lation shifts, as affecting the lives of individual hu- 
man homes than when you think of them as build- 
ing up vast national wealth or contributing to the 
success of future wars. 

As nations are made up, in the last analysis, 
of individual families, so nations themselves are 
part of the one great human family, since God 
“from one man... has created the whole human 
race and made them live all over the face of the 
earth, determining their appointed times and the 
boundaries of their lands.” 

When the ambassadors and plenipotentiaries sit 
in judgment upon the small nations and ask what 
right they have to continue as they were, or to 
exist at all—once that sort of discussion begins, 
our views as to the rights of nations will be de- 
termined in great measure by our concept of the 
world society. What is such a society? What type 
of unity should it possess? Is it an international 
leveling process; or is it a scheme for giving to one 
group or cartel domination over the world; or is 
it an organic unity, in which each national unit 
plays its part, according to a multitude of determin- 
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ing factors, such as geography, economic con- 
venience, tradition, cultural unity, and the like? 
What sanction shall be given to their unity once it 
has been established? 

No subtle reasoning, no elaborate analysis are 
needed to show the injustice of a peace which would 
partition Switzerland or refuse to restore the in- 
tegrity of still-partitioned Ireland. And other such 
instances may be alleged, where the Creator Him- 
self, through geography or unbroken history, seems 
to have set most definitely the “boundaries of their 
lands.’”’ Other boundaries, however, are but a burn- 
ing focus of furiously conflicting claims. No simple 
formula can possibly determine justice in such in- 
stances. Even when justice itself is defined, it is 
utterly helpless unless a new spirit is born that 
will mitigate the fires of nationalism and unite men 
by supranational bonds. National claims cannot be 
settled in the light of merely national claims. Con- 
flict can be quenched- only by a growing sense of 
common social, cultural, economic interest which 
reduces the purely national elements to normal 
proportions. 

As long as the center of human life is the nation, 
peace may be negotiated, but peace can never be 
attained. Says Gonzague de Reynold: “The center 
of human life is above man, above society, above 
the state. Man, society, the state, must adhere to 
this center.” 

It is not the rational, really human considerations 
which will make the real crux of any future peace 
organization. We are no longer disturbed by the 
fact that problems are complicated and world-wide. 
Warfare at this moment is waged upon a world- 
wide scale, so that there will be no novelty in con- 
ducting the strategy of peace upon the same pro- 
portions. The most appalling difficulties are those 
which arise from huge systems of cosmic unreason 
which grow, not out of modern nations, but out 
of the conditions of modern society itself. These are 
the harvest of hate, of revolt, of collective pride 
or collective despair. They find their ultimate spir- 
itual center in something which is above and be- 
yond man, in superhuman forces. 

To ignore the power of these ideologies and 
imagine peace can be constructed by pure academic 
reasoning is simple blindness. But it is equally 
fatuous to be so panic-stricken that we abandon 
all hope of an organized world order for fear they 
will be in control. Such is the surest betrayal of 
our cause into the hands of the ideologies. Under 
present circumstances, the mightiest opponent of all 
the ideologies met on earth is the straightforward, 
wholehearted program of Christian social justice 
applied to all men, all peoples without ifs or buts. 
The effect of such social justice may not be im- 
mediate or spectacular. But its progress will be ir- 
resistible if it is embodied in well planned, well 
reasoned juridic institutions that, of their very na- 
ture, unite all classes and elements in the world- 
wide social structure. The planning of such institu- 
tions, the sanction that is to be given to them, their 
location and their personnel is the final and the 
crowning issue of a future order for a permanent 
peace. 























TALKS WITH COMMUNISTS 
ABOUT THEIR VIEWS ON RELIGION 


R. R. LEFEBVRE 











COMMUNISM must be intolerant of all religion 
and must strive to eliminate it as a factor in hu- 
man life. Tolerance is foreign to their philosophy 
and can be adopted merely as an expedient. 

Catholics are familiar with the thought content 
of Communism which compels it to be anti-reli- 
gious. However, before narrating some experiences, 
let me summarize its philosophy as expressed in 
Lenin’s book, Materialism and Empirio-Criticism; 
for it is there the Communist finds orthodox Marx- 
ian thought. 

The ultimate goal of Communism is to establish 
social justice among men, a condition which only 
the dominance of Communism will assure. The first 
step toward the attainment of the goal is to in- 

class consciousness, to make men feel the 
intolerable condition of the proletariat, or oppressed 
class, in comparison with the bourgeois, or oppress- 
ing class. A classless society must be established, 
for that will eliminate the possibility of exploitation 
and social justice will necessarily reign. 

Quiescent resignation of the oppressed will not 
bring into being this classless state. Why do the 
poor passively endure their bitter lot? There is only 
one reason—religion! They are consoled in their 
lack of material plenty by the confident expecta- 
tion of abundance and rest and joy when once they 
reach God’s eternal Kingdom. Thus religion, by 
making men resigned to their lot, frustrates the 
attainment of a classless society. For this reason 
the sincere Communist must build and maintain a 
philosophy which rejects the central elements of 
religion—God, a spiritual soul, an after-life. He 
decides that these ideas are not useful to the end 
which he wishes to attain and, as a true pragmatist, 
he summarily decrees that they are false. 

Communistic philosophy is materialistic, and it 
is not a materialism of the speculative, academic 
sort about which one might calmly argue pros and 
cons; it is ringed about with ramparts of emotion- 
alism, quite immune from intellectual attack. Thus, 
no matter what a Communist may say to obtain 
some present advantage, right down in his heart 
he is not, cannot be, tolerant of religion. The more 
sincere he is in his Communism, the more will he 
hate religion. He must destroy it, for it blocks the 
path to the Communist millenium. 

The logic of Communism demands that its fol- 
lowers cherish a relentless antipathy toward reli- 
gion. This knowledge considerably increases one’s 
interest and wariness when conversing with Com- 


munists. A few years ago I had occasion to pay 
some visits to the Communistic bookstore in St. 
Louis, the Vanguard. The “United Front” was the 
prevalent Party tactic and this is probably the 
reason why I was treated so well, in spite of my 
Roman collar. I went there nearly once a week for 
several months and received and accepted invita- 
tions to several of their meetings. Whenever pos- 
sible I brought up the subject of religion. The fol- 
lowing contents of my diary illustrate the response 
Party members gave when it was suggested that 
Communism was anti-religious. 

Joe Jones, a member of the Party, looked like a 
big, earnest boy and spoke with an attractive en- 
thusiasm. He was a painter of some skill and had 
done a mural at the Communist-conducted Com- 
monwealth College in Arkansas. I attended a lec- 
ture he gave on this painting at the Y. M. H. A. 
When I asked him about the Party’s stand on re- 
ligion, he related this incident. A group of nut 
pickers in St. Louis, mostly Negroes, had bad work- 
ing conditions and received scant wages. They 
were organized by the Party, struck and won their 
case. Mr. Jones attended the meeting at which the 
victory was celebrated and described to me how 
one old Negro woman with a divine enthusiasm 
upon her stood up and shouted: “I don’t fear noth- 
in’ now. I got God in my right hand and Commu- 
nism in my left.” 

And everybody there, including the Communists, 
applauded. “So you see Communism is not against 
religion. Communism does not take away anything 
you have; it leaves you what you have and gives 
you something else besides.” 

This incident, taken by itself, would seem to in- 
dicate a spirit of religious tolerance. But true tol- 
erance toward religion would mean a basic change 
in the philosophy of Communism and that change 
has not taken place. 

Alfred Wagonknecht—“Wag” to his friends— 
was the leader of the Communists in the St. Louis 
area. I met him frequently at the Vanguard and 
had long talks with him. He was capable and was 
by far the best speaker at the Communist gather- 
ing in the Municipal Auditorium, held to commem- 
orate the anniversary of Lenin’s death. He had a 
happy faculty while discussing things with you of 
making you feel that your thoughts were impor- 
tant, though, of course, not quite adequate. 

It was hard to pierce his suavity and have him 
admit any anti-religious bias in Communism. “Bol- 
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shevism is not anti-religious. In Russia there is 
liberty to hire a minister of religion; any group 
may organize to do this.” I urged the point, assert- 
ing that no one in Russia would retain an important 
position if he continued to practise religion. “Wag” 
thoughtfully nodded his head and admitted that it 
was probably true. As though feeling that he might 
have compromised the Party’s position by these 
words, he hastened to add: “You don’t read any 
attacks on religion in the Communistic literature 
recently published.” That statement is largely true, 
but it points not to a change of heart but to a 
change of tactic. It is of the essence of Marx- 
Engels-Lenin Communism to be anti-religious. 
Only when the ideology which culminates in Lenin 
is repudiated can Communism cease to be anti- 
religious. Any other step is pragmatic. 

Miss Drews is the name of the girl who ran the 
Vanguard bookstore and my conversations with her 
proved interesting. Both she and “Wag,” I was 
conscious, adhered close to the Party line but it 
was revealed by Miss Drews with more forthright- 
ness. A talk with “Wag” resulted very largely in 
my giving him the Catholic position on the matters 
discussed, while a talk with Miss Drews gave me 
the latest Communist views, vigorously expressed. 
Communism seemed her very life. One day after I 
had maneuvered the conversation into a religious 
channel, I came out with: “Bishop Brown is irreli- 
gious and he has the approval of the Party.” Miss 
Drews rejoined: “No, it all depends on what you 
understand by religion. Witch-burning was at one 
time religious, wasn’t it?” 

Perhaps “Bishop Brown” should be identified. 
He was tried for heresy by the Protestant Episco- 
pal Church and thereafter entitled himself, “Bad 
Bishop Brown, episcopos in partibus Bolshevikium 
et infidelium.” He wrote a number of pamphlets 
and books and these were obtainable at the Van- 
guard at surprisingly low prices. As an introduc- 
tion to his pamphlets he put a page entitled “My 
Doctrine.” It contains many gems. “Marxism is 
correct in its opposition to religion if it (religion) 
be regarded as a belief in a supernaturalistic God, 
Bible, Church, Priesthood, Sacraments, Heaven or 
Hell. But none of these ancient superstitions has 
anything to do with modern, scientific religion and 
politics.” “Why are the fifty odd nations of the 
Soviet Union advancing more rapidly towards a 
perfect civilization than others? Because they are 
building on service, not property, and banishing the 
gods (sic!) from their sky and the capitalists from 
their country in order to replace a class, competi- 
tive world by a classless, co-operative one.” 

That Bishop Brown was irreligious and a Com- 
munist would not prove that Communism is anti- 
religious. But when his anti-religious opinions are 
expressions of Marxist tenets, adopted by Lenin 
and consequently approved by the Party, then they 
do prove our point. 

Our deepest convictions are often evidenced by 
our chance remarks. So it was with Miss Drews. 
“In the South there are some members of the Party 
who are doing good work, though they still go to 
church.” The implication was that the Party was 
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willing to wait till they grew out of their non- 
sensical notions. 

The soporific effect of religion on the class strug- 
gle appeared from this remark: “When people down 
South get a wage-cut, they have a prayer meeting 
and try to forget about it. Religion teaches to be 
humble, to submit to injustice.” 

When asked why there are proportionally so few 
Irish in the Party, she admitted: “The reason why 
the Irish have not come in is their religion.” At 
this I was triumphant: “Then you admit a con- 
flict between Communism and religion!” In spite of 
what she had just said, she refused to admit it, 
asserting the Party says nothing about religion. 

General Victor Yakhontoff was brought to St. 
Louis by the American Friends of the Soviet Union 
to give his lecture on “Russia Today.” My friends 
at the Vanguard urged me to attend the lecture 
and I did so. His technique was clever, an applica- 
tion, in reverse, of damning with faint praise—he 
lauded by light criticisms. His acknowledgments 
that Russia was not yet the land of plenty and his 
citation of minor deficiencies created the impres- 
sion of objectivity and candor and honesty, and 
left you convinced that all was essentially well in 
the Soviet Union. After the lecture, questions were 
put and the General was at his glib best and 
drowned his interrogators in a ready flood of words. 
He was asked about religious liberty in Russia and 
quickly rejoined: “I am always asked that ques- 
tion. In Russia the Catholic Church now has more 
liberty than it had under the Czar. Then it was 
limited to a certain number of churches; now it is 
not so limited, it is on a footing of equality with 
all churches.” Of course when Communism is bent 
on destroying all religion, it puts every church on 
a “footing of equality.” 

The General then gave a typical example of what 
would seem to be the Party-inspired device of mis- 
using words: “There is real religious freedom in 
Russia, and that, of course, includes the liberty to 
be irreligious as well as to be religious.’”’ He later 
was brought to admit that, as a safeguard for the 
“liberty to be irreligious,” atheism was taught in 
the Government-controled and monopolistic school 
system till the children are eighteen. Then, we may 
conclude, ensues the period of “freedom.” That this 
may not degenerate into license, the Government 
maintains a bureau of atheistic propaganda! 

Communists may use the phrases “religious free- 
dom,” “religious toleration” and assure us that 
they are had in Russia. Before lauding them, it is 
safer to find out just what they mean by these 
terms. It is true that we have made Russia one of 
the “great Democracies” but all we ourselves now 
understand by that term is “people on our side.” 
It is quite another thing to attribute to the Soviet 
Union a practical recognition of the right of free- 
dom of conscience, and we make ourselves ludicrous 
when we do it. The “League of Militant Atheists 
of the Soviet Union” should consecrate a year to 
chortling over the way they have deceived us. Any- 
how, we would then have done something Stalin 
himself could not do—introduced the note of mer- 
riment into Russian life. 





























THE TOLL OF WAR 
ON EUROPE'S PEOPLES 
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IT IS rather remarkable that among all the sur- 
mises and conjectures of the probable effects of 
the present war, little or nothing has been said of 
what will have happened to the population of 
Europe when the war ends. It is quite possible that 
a long-drawn-out war may not leave enough people 
in Europe to carry on the culture of the continent. 
Although libraries may be rescued, scholars kept 
alive, education resuscitated and science revived, 
ultimately civilization must be carried on by people 
and if there are not enough of them left, Europe 
may relapse to a primitive state, a new Dark Ages. 

Recently the Metropolitan Insurance Company, 
publishing a series of studies in its statistical bul- 
letin, predicted grave consequences for both popu- 
lation growth and national cultures in Europe at 
the end of this war. The statistics in this article 
come from those studies. 

In war, losses of life are heaviest among men 
under thirty, who either have been recently mar- 
ried or are at the stage of life when they will 
shortly be ready to marry and establish homes. 
Although older men are called to the army, the 
actual combatant forces are made up almost en- 
tirely of young men. It is interesting to note that 
the selective service system in the United States 
has drastically revised its regulations to defer in- 
definitely married men and those more than twen- 
ty-eight years old. 

The older men are used, as far as possible, in 
the service branches rather than in the front lines. 
Thus 72 per cent of German military deaths and 
about 55 per cent of the French deaths in World 
War I were of men under thirty. Naturally these 
tremendous military losses were reflected in the 
post-war ratios of the two sexes at the ages when 
marriages are most common. 

At the last census before World War I in both 
France and Germany, there were approximately 
the same number of men and women in every five- 
year age-group compared. By the 1921 French 
census, there were 261, 206 and 176 more women 
per thousand men in the age groups 25 to 29, 30 to 
34 and 35 to 39. In 1925, the first census taken in 
Germany after the war, there were 150 more 
women per thousand men at the age groups of 
25 to 29; 259 more women per thousand men at 
the age group 30 to 34; and 181 more women for 
every thousand men at the age group 35 to 39. 

In England also, there was a marked increase 
in the proportion of women as a result of the last 
war although the increase was smaller than for 
France and Germany. 

Belgium was much more fortunate. The German 
conquest was so swift that she was able to mobilize 


only a small force. Practically all the Belgians in 
the German labor service, as well as those who 
had fled to other countries, returned to their homes 
at the end of the war. Yet, despite this, there was 
an excess of women over men in 1920 as compared 
with a practical equality in the number of the 
sexes before the war. 

The most striking basis of comparison, taking 
into account the usual ages of marriage and the 
approximate average difference in age between 
bride and groom, is a comparison of the total fe- 
male population between the ages of 15 and 44 
with that of men between the ages of 20 and 49. 
In every country which participated in World War 
I, except Belgium, the women of the major “marry- 
ing’ ages exceeded the men by more than 20 per 
cent and in some Eastern European countries by 
more than 30 per cent! 

What did all these figures mean in post-war 
Europe? 

They had some very grim consequences. Pri- 
marily, they meant that actually millions of women 
in Europe could not marry as a result of the war. 
In fact, the problem became so acute that there 
was serious talk of the possibility of legalizing 
polygamy. Furthermore, the deleterious effects of 
such a state of things from the point of view of 
sexual morality and of morality in general are 
obvious. And yet there are still people who talk 
seriously of the valuable moral effects of wars! 
As might be expected, except for a brief period 
right after the war, the marriage rate in most 
countries fell precipitously. 

There was also a striking change in the propor- 
tions of the married among men and women. For 
example, the German census of 1925 showed a large 
increase in the proportion of the married men but a 
decrease in the proportion of the married women. 

The difference in numbers between the sexes 
also meant a decrease in the birth rate for a time 
at least. In addition, the economic conditions re- 
sulting from the war were such as to discourage 
married couples from having children. Further- 
more, the comparatively large numbers of mar- 
riages in which the man was much older than the 
woman had an adverse effect on the birth rate. 
Finally, the great social unrest of the post-war 
years was due, in some part, to the impressive dif- 
ference in numbers between the two sexes. 

Like two tremendous hammer blows, World War 
I and now World War II have struck fathers, chil- 
dren and children’s children. For one of the funda- 
mental tragedies of the present conflict, not usually 
seen and noted, is that it affects most sorely the 
young men of Europe in their twenties, whose 
numbers are already far below normal because of 
the low birth rates of the last post-war period. The 
next generation, now about to be born, will suffer 
in numbers by the double blow dealt their fathers 
and their grandfathers. 

The full force of the drop in birth rate in the 
post-war period is realized from the fact that in 
France, in 1921, children of age 4 were no more 
numerous than men and women of 65 years of age. 
Under normal conditions, they would have exceeded 
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their elders by about two to one. As a matter of 
fact, the child population between the ages of one 
to five was exceeded by every following five-year 
age group up to about 60. 

The German census of 1925 also showed that 
the number of children at the age of 7 was ex- 
ceeded by the numbers at each higher age up to 
52. Furthermore, the number of children in the 
four-year group of ages 6 to 9 was exceeded by 
every higher age group of similar range up to the 
group 49 to 52. 

Since England’s birth rate was less affected than 
that of the other major powers in the war, the dip 
in the curve at the younger ages is less marked. 
Even so, the number of children at age 3 in 1921 
was exceeded by persons at each higher age but 
one, until age 41 is reached. 

In France, the loss of men among the very young- 
est troops was very heavy, considering the short 
period of time these men were fighting. The French 
census of 1921 showed that the number of young 
men 20 years old was about the same as the num- 
ber who were 27, 28 or 29 years old, although these 
men had seen war service for almost the entire 
four years. Germany and England show similar 
features in their age curves. 

The decline in the birth rate has been given 
- further impetus by the fact that the generation 
now responsible for the largest proportion of births 
consists of men and women born during or soon 
after World War I, whose numbers were less than 
normal. It is the men of this group that are among 
the first to be in the present conflict. 

Since modern warfare accomplishes adverse se- 
lection through the slaughter of the physically 
bravest and best, the new generation, and through 
it, posterity, must be the continuance of an im- 
poverished breed. This is a damage that mere vol- 
ume of births can hardly mend. The two inches 
of average stature which the French people is said 
to have lost in Napoleonic wars were lost in spite 
of a tolerably vigorous revival of birth-rate after 
these devastating campaigns. We cannot well doubt 
that lasting modifications of our racial endowment 
is now in process on the battlefields of Europe; 
although it may not follow that deterioration will 
be at once manifest when the next generation suc- 
ceeds to leadership in Western civilization. 

War, when it occurs on a large scale in the in- 
terval of one generation, is more tragic than ever. 
The disproportion of ages and sexes caused by the 
last war will leave its disfiguring and disabling ef- 
fects for decades. This war threatens to put off 
for many more years to come a recovery of normal 
balance of population in Europe. In addition, the 
severe economic repercussions that will inevitably 
come at the end of the war, will be reflected, as in 
the past, in her birth rate. This war will mean, at 
best, a poverty-stricken continent, with an ex- 
tremely high proportion of old people and of wom- 
en in the prime of life either widowed or condemned 
to a life solitary and childless. At worst, this formid- 
able and irremediable numerical set-back to the 
Western peoples will bring the final decay of the 
civilization which they represent. 
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MONTEZUMA SEMINARY 
CALLS FOR ATTENTION 


EDWIN RYAN 











ON a brilliant day of summer nearly sixty years 
ago a man gazed in awe at a scene spread out 
before him in northern New Mexico. It was en- 
chanting even in that land where enchanting 
scenery seems almost the order of the day. The 
horizon toward Colorado was bounded by the 
Sangre de Cristo Range, those mountains whose 
ruddy colour is almost fantastic in strong sunlight 
or under the swift brilliance of lightning, and 
which form a protecting barrier for the vast ex- 
panse to the Mexican border. East, west and south 
lay the semi-arid hills characteristic of the land, 
and at his feet bubbled a mineral spring which 
suggested valuable healing properties. 

After feasting his eyes on the striking panorama, 
he hastened back to Las Vegas and wrote at once 
to his employers, the officials of the Santa Fe Rail- 
way, urging the possibilities of the site and sug- 
gesting that it be acquired and developed into a 
health and pleasure resort. Those who in conse- 
quence of his letter went out and examined the 
spot returned no less enthusiastic than the original 
discoverer and within two years a hotel had arisen, 
the mineral spring was being utilized, a spur of the 
railway was built almost to the door, and “Mon- 
tezuma Hotel” was beginning its gay career. 

For close on three decades that career pursued 
its merry course. Fashion and wealth, from the 
United States and from foreign countries, flocked 
to Montezuma, some drawn by its gaiety and some 
directed by physicians to take treatment at the 
springs, and it became known among the haut 
monde of two continents. Then, about 1910, it began 
to decline. The rival attractions of California were 
the first reason, and the process was accelerated 
by the war that broke out in 1914; and by 1920 
Montezuma had definitely had its day. 

What could be done with it? For a time, noth- 
ing. Then the railway sold it to the Y.M.C.A. (for 
a dollar!), but the Y could not make a go of it, so 
they passed it on to the Bible Film Company, who 
in turn handed it to the City of Las Vegas. A group 
of Baptists were then persuaded by the City to try 
to conduct it as a college, but that experiment also 
failed, and by the early 1930’s the place was aban- 
doned. Seemingly no one had any use for Mon- 
tezuma. 

But there was One Who had a use for it and, 
when the proper time arrived, He entered the pic- 
ture. Across the border, in Mexico, the Church was 
undergoing one of those persecutions that seem to 
recur with almost rhythmic regularity in “Cath- 
olic” countries. Bishops and priests were driven 
out or murdered, and to ensure that Catholicism 
would disappear from the land, seminaries were 























seized and diverted to secular purposes and their 
priceless contents—historical documents, works of 
art—were sold or destroyed, so that the train- 
ing of priests was rendered well-nigh impossible 
and the Church was doomed to a slow and pain- 
ful death. 

Ecclesiastical education had to be carried on 
(when it could be carried on at all) in remote and 
unlikely corners and at imminent risk of ruin. The 
outlook was almost jet black. And then in His own 
good time God acted. Though no one else wanted 
Montezuma, He wanted it, and when He was good 
and ready, He took it. But as usual He acted 
through human agents. When the attack on the 
Church had gone as far as He was willing to per- 
mit it to go, He caused the ecclesiastical authori- 
ties in that harassed land to turn to the United 
States to see if something could be done there 
toward keeping up the supply of priests. Enquiries 
were made, investigations set on foot and Mon- 
tezuma was discovered. 

Those experienced in such matters are painfully 
aware that to convert a hotel or private residence 
to the purposes of a Religious community is dif- 
ficult. Sometimes the cost of alterations almost 
overcomes the initial saving in price, and even then 
the result may be inconvenient and unsatisfactory. 
But when money is not plentiful and the need is 
urgent, the risk may have to be taken, and so it 
was taken here. Montezuma Hotel was purchased 
and turned into a seminary. 

The experiment has succeeded splendidly, thanks 
in large measure to the generosity of the United 
States Bishops and especially (if we may single 
out one in particular) of Archbishop Gerken, whose 
personal work during the time when the buildings 
were first being renovated should never be forgot- 
ten. The dining hall is still the dining hall but to the 
frivolous gossip of a bygone day has succeeded the 
reading of religious literature and the conversation 
of Christian gentlemen; the dance hall has become 
the chapel, and an excellent chapel it is; the parlors 
are class rooms, except two which serve as the 
library; the bed rooms continue to be bed rooms, 
but whereas in the epoch of its secular glory they 
were large and commodious, they are now occupied 
by two, three or even four seminarians, who seem 
actually to enjoy their somewhat crowded quar- 
ters. The kitchen has been provided with some of 
the modern conveniences to be found in up-to-date 
kitchens and also possesses what many a house- 
wife would envy, a Mexican stove built by the 
seminarians. 

The grounds are used for football, handball and 
even baseball, the last a game which the Mexicans 
find fascinating. There is a swimming pool, and 
the mineral spring is still visited by outsiders for 
whom professional attention is provided. Some of 
the seminarians are busy on a combination garage 
and warehouse, others are beautifying the lawns 
(for which purpose they are employing even the 
remains of broken crockery:, others are keeping 
roads in repair, and so on. As far as possible work 
both inside the house and outside is done by the 
inmates and most of it is voluntary, since a Mon- 


tezuma seminarian is not strictly required to do 
more in the way of bodily labor than keeping his 
room in order and taking his turn at waiting on 
the table. But they seem to find time to do much 
more and they do it gladly. About the only depart- 
ment they have to keep off is the cooking, which 
is done by faithful and self-sacrificing nuns. In 
short, Montezuma Hotel has become Montezuma 
Seminary and has already begun to provide priests 
for the land its students love. 

But what most impresses the visitor is the spirit 
of the place. The professors, nearly all Mexican 
Jesuits, serve with total self-abnegation, a point 
to be noted in these days when our land is overrun 
with people who seem to be seizing on Latin Ameri- 
ca as a means for obtaining publicity for them- 
selves, not to speak of other and equally unworthy 
motives. To see men carrying on day after day, 
with patient resignation and with no thought of 
temporal reward, a work of incalculable value for 
the improvement of our relations with Latin Ameri- 
ca is encouraging to those of us who are at times 
disquieted at the spectacle of people to whom Latin 
America seems to be only a means for getting 
their names into print. Those priests, seminarians 
and nuns are living evidence of the profound truth 
of Cardinal Newman’s dictum: “The Catholic 
Church is in this world not to make a show but 
to do a work.” 

They are the kind of people, and theirs is the 
kind of work, that ought to appeal to those who 
are seriously interested in Latin America, for Mon- 
tezuma is accomplishing far more in that field than 
the spectacular activities which are being widely 
advertised. It would be a pity if that very humility 
which causes those men at Montezuma to avoid 
the limelight should actually hinder their work, but 
that cannot be, since in the long history of God’s 
Church it has been humility, and not self-seeking, 
that has succeeded in the end. God will see to it 
that, in the way and to the measure that please 
Him, their light shall be made to “shine before 
men” and that help which they need—and they 
need it very much—will be forthcoming. 

And there is a special fitness in the fact that 
their work depends largely on the generosity of 
the Catholics of the United States. For in the his- 
tory of our relations with Mexico, there are pages 
of which we cannot be proud. No purpose is ever 
served by needlessly reviving those sad memories; 
a more practical attitude would be to do what we 
can to make amends here and now. And what 
nobler, what more Christian, gesture could there 
be than that of reaching out a hand to the strug- 
gling Church of Mexico and helping her to regain 
her position as the beloved Mother of all the Mexi- 
cans? The Hierarchy has shown the way, and very 
generously. The laity will not fail their expectations 
and the hopes of the Mexican people. 

Assisting Montezuma Seminary would be doing 
just that. It would be cooperating in a labor which 
is essential to the Church’s very existence, in Mexi- 
co as everywhere else, namely, the preservation of 
a zealous, courageous priesthood and a saintly, en- 
lightened Hierarchy. 
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FROM PEACE-TIME CONDITIONS 
WE SHIFT TO WAR-TIME ECONOMY 
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WE enter upon the war the richest country on 
earth. We have over twenty billion dollars of gold 
and the highest average income of any nation. 
Our industrial power is unmatched and undoubted; 
our raw material resources are immense. Compared 
with Germany, Italy, Japan, it should not, seem- 
ingly, be difficult for us to finance our war-effort. 

That this argument is not quite valid may be 
gathered from the fact that we here in the United 
States, in spite of our great income and enormous 
wealth, have been laboring for two years to get our 
defense-financing straightened out, to fix prices, 
levy taxes, sell bonds, and do many other things, 
and yet, have not succeeded. Secretary Morgenthau 
says we must raise two-thirds of Federal expendi- 
tures through taxes. For the fiscal year of 1942, the 
spendings are estimated at twenty-five billion dol- 
lars, but tax receipts at only one-half that amount. 
Prices are still going up, and the time when they 
may be definitely fixed seems far off. This financ- 
ing of defense, or now war, seems difficult and com- 
plicated. Why should it be? 

We know of other nations that are inferior in 
resources, income, wealth, in industrial organiza- 
tion and geographic advantages. Yet, they are fight- 
ing wars right and left, and their financial weak- 
nesses do not seem to disturb them one bit. Ger- 
many has a national income of forty billion dollars, 
of which she spends for war purposes no less than 
twenty. And she has been doing it since 1933. Japan 
has been involved in war-like ventures for the last 
ten years, although her economic position, the pov- 
erty of her people, her dependence on imports and 
tremendous armament budgets make a poor com- 
panion for her aggressive schemes. 

Why, then, should the United States and Great 
Britain struggle so long and so hard over the financ- 
ing of their war efforts while the Axis powers seem 
to have solved all the problems involved and sail 
along smoothly? The answer is this: they are and 
have been on a war-time economy; while we were 
on a peace-time economy and are trying our hard- 
est to get on a war-time economy. What makes it 
so difficult for us is not one or the other basis, 
but the shift from one to the other. 

This means that the two are diametrically op- 
posed. The British thought they could do business 
as usual and win the war on the side; they were 
mistaken. For the last two years we have liked 
to delude ourselves that we could go on with our 
capitalistic and profit-motive structure and still 
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fight the aggressors to a standstill. This is a grave 
mistake. 

We would, perhaps, be better off, from a brutal 
economic viewpoint, if the Administration and Con- 
gress fixed ruthlessly, for the duration of the war, 
all wages, established all prices, prohibited all pro- 
duction of private automobiles and other non-essen- 
tial goods and services, confiscated all excess 
profits, say above six per cent, enforced savings 
and, briefly, ruled by decree. 

Unhappily for this efficient goal, the human 
element and the principle of individual freedom 
block this path. We do not want to become slaves 
to have a shorter war. Perhaps when it was all 
over, we would not know how to revert to free 
human beings. We would not know how to vote,or 
to turn out civilian products. We would no longer 
dare to protest for better pay and shorter hours. 

Peace-time economy means the satisfaction of 
the consumer; war-time economy, his sacrifice. In 
the former, the Government plays no part what- 
ever; in the latter it is everything. In one case, 
the money you earn is yours; in the other case it 
is not. In peace you produce no more than you 
can sell; in a war-time economy, you cannot pro- 
duce enough. Here the industry cannot create 
enough markets and outlets for its goods; there 
everybody and everything works for but one single 
consumer, the armed forces. In the case of peace 
you add something by producing bridges, swimming 
pools, highways, faster trains, taller buildings. In 
the case of war you produce to destroy, to sink, to 
blow every conceivable object to kingdom-come. 

How, then, can the two be mentioned in the same 
breath? The fact is, they should not be. It is but 
due to a very plausible weakness in man which 
refuses to let go of things, routines and posses- 
sions long accustomed to, especially if he has not 
the slightest idea what the war economy will be 
like. 

In brief, the war-effort aims at the most efficient 
use and exploitation of our economic war poten- 
tial. To arrive at the latter, we have to take one 
year’s normal production, add to it the productive 
reserves such as woman and child labor, longer 
hours, the re-employment of retired men, and gen- 
erally intensified production. If we add all those re- 
pairs and replacements in housing, farms, factories, 
roads, public utilities, and other branches which we 
can defer until after the war, we have our gross 
economic war-potential. To arrive at our net po- 



































tential, we have to deduct civilian consumption, 
the cost of government, investments which cannot 
be deferred because they are essential to the prose- 
cution of the war, loss caused by the draftees, etc. 

Only on the basis of the economic potential can 
the real cost of war be determined. The last war, 
for example, cost the United States about thirty- 
two billion dollars, of which, it is said, we paid a 
little over twenty-five per cent in taxes and the 
balance in loans. But in reali values we paid sixty 
per cent by deferring normal peace-time produc- 
tion, by letting plants deteriorate, by postponing 
ordinary maintenance work; another thirty per 
cent came out of a reduced standard of living; and 
only ten per cent out of increased war-time pro- 
duction. These are round estimates, of course. 

This, the real cost of war, is the extent to which 
the peace-time economy is made to suffer and to 
sacrifice, so that the war-time economy may bring 
about victory. There is little doubt but that the 
present war will require of our peace-time econ- 
omy similar sacrifices: we shall have to reduce our 
standard of living, let our industrial plants de- 
teriorate, abandon much of the civilian production. 

In looking for its revenue, the Government will 
first of all try to tax income. In ordinary times, 
income originates in many thousand places. But 
in war time, most income is derived from Govern- 
ment spending. Hence, at least in theory, it is not 
difficult for the Government to lay its hand on in- 
come during the emergency because it has far- 
reaching control over it. 

Taxing income for revenue is only one aim of 
taxation: the other is to tax it in such a way that 
it will reduce the demand for non-essential goods 
so that machinery, material and man-power will 
be freed for war production. This is more difficult 
to do. Income is either spent or saved. If saved, the 
government has little trouble getting at it. For ex- 
ample, if the money is put in the bank in the form 
of a deposit, the bank issues a credit to the Gov- 
ernment on the strength of that deposit. Or if the 
saving goes into life insurance, the insurance com- 
pany is likely to buy Government bonds. Of course, 
if the savings money is used to buy defense bonds, 
so much the better. The point is, wherever the sav- 
ing goes, the Government can get it. 

Not so with the dollar that is being spent. It is 
not easy, nor always advisable to tax consump- 
tion. After the new tax law of last September, we 
have nearly as much taxation per caput as have the 
English, about $175 as against $200. But the Eng- 
lish raise a much larger portion of their tax bill 
from incomes, whereas we have all kinds of sales, 
excise and so-called “hidden” taxes. Often, when 
the tax is laid on consumers’ goods, it works hard- 
ship on those least prepared for it—the lower in- 
come groups. The great majority of those that are 
gainfully employed earn less than $1,500 a year, 
and it makes quite a difference to them if another 
cent is added to the price of those articles that fall 
in the five-and-ten category. The inconvenience be- 
comes a dilemma if prices rise slowly and steadily. 

The difficulty lies not in any principle of taxa- 
tion but in the changed status of the consumer. 


Formerly, we wanted him to spend as much as pos- 
sible. Now, we ask him to curtail his spending as 
much as he can, and rather save his earnings. 
Naturally it is not easy for the average man to 
switch around. So John Maynard Keynes, the Brit- 
ish economist, developed a plan back in 1929 which 
aims to make up the consumer’s mind for him. 
And this plan, in a modified form, was adopted by 
the British Treasury last May. 

Since it is imperative, first, to cut consumption 
to the bone, and second, to get a part of the con- 
sumer’s earnings for the financing of the war ef- 
fort, Mr. Keynes advocated that part of these earn- 
ings be withheld and kept in a special fund to be 
returned after the emergency to their rightful 
owners. This is the essential idea, although there 
are many restrictions and conditional clauses. 

There are other ways in which to accelerate the 
flow of money into the Treasury coffers, at the 
same time diverting it from the open market. One 
is to make the people pay their personal taxes as 
soon as the income is received. Then it would never 
reach the channels of consumption. Or it could be 
deducted by the employer. The Canadian National 
Defense Tax is of this type. The German Govern- 
ment goes much further. It is safe to say that when 
the German worker receives his weekly or semi- 
monthly pay check, there are so many deductions 
that their total amounts to about as much as the 
final payment. 

One development which somewhat curtails con- 
sumption and in a way increases the financial re- 
sources of the Government, is a rising price-curve. 
Rarely, if ever, do earnings and wage receipts keep 
pace with the price trend. Thus we have less money 
to buy with, that is, decreased buying-power. One 
sure way we must expect is more taxes. Before the 
war has gone far, we shall have more excise taxes, 
a higher inheritance tax, levies on payrolls and on 
excess profits. We shall probably get some kind of 
Keynes Plan, similar to the British Treasury adapt- 
ation. 

We have been talking in this article of Govern- 
ment measures. But by far more effective and 
closer to the principle of democracy is voluntary 
cooperation. Suppose these people of the United 
States could rid themselves from one day to an- 
other of their routine concept of business, of their 
living standard, and could fully concentrate upon 
the business of winning this war. If this were hu- 
manly possible, we could well forget all control 
schemes, price ceilings, curtailment of non-essen- 
tial production, special tax schemes, forced savings, 
and the like. 

Let us be frank in admitting that, unhappily, 
human nature is not so elastic that it can in a hurry 
switch from a long-accustomed economy of peace 
to what we hope will be a short-termed economy 
of war. Our Government’s effort to finance the war 
comes down to the necessity of converting, at all 
costs, our system into a war-like affair; the Gov- 
ernment has to overshoot the mark because we, the 
people, are slow in giving up our peace-time con- 
cepts. The quicker we abandon them, the quicker 
will be the Government’s success. 
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UNITY 


NOW that the United States is at war, the citizen 
should not be less interested in politics, but more 
intelligently interested. “Politics” is a word which, 
like the chameleon of fable, takes its color from 
its background. It can stand for a science and an 
art, or for a very practical form of patriotism, and 
also for dark deeds that are properly character- 
ized as lying and stealing. Washington, Jefferson 
and Lincoln were politicians; so too were Boss 
Tweed and “Al” Capone; so too is many a former 
public servant who now pines, when not planning 
for a parole, behind prison bars. 

Any man or woman who helps the Government 
to fulfil its functions, either as a private citizen 
or as a public official, is a politician. He is engaged 
in a form of political action that should not be 
penalized, but encouraged, especially at this time. 
What is meant by the adjournment of politics dur- 
ing this war simply means an agreement to lay 
aside all efforts to secure personal or partisan ad- 
vantage by making use of the machinery of the 
Democratic, and, if it has any, of the Republican 
party. Taking “politics” in that sense, every Ameri- 
can is ready to agree that what must come first is 
the welfare of the country, and that all groups and 
associations which may have existed among our 
people must unite to secure that welfare. 

Four weeks ago, Americans could properly differ 
on the foreign policy of the Administration, and 
with equal propriety express opinions contrary to 
those advocated by the Administration. Today, 
however, the representatives of the people, assem- 
bled in Congress, have spoken, and it is no longer 
proper, or even lawful, to attack the foreign policy 
of the Government. Our policy is now war, an 
all-out war, to be carried on by summoning all the 
resources of the country, and to be continued until 
victory has been won. It is now the duty of every 
American citizen to disregard his former opinions, 
and to support the Government’s policies, not 
grudgingly, but loyally. This duty cannot be disre- 
garded without contempt for the Constitution and 
its Bill of Rights, without disregard of the solemn 
obligations which are imposed by the virtue of 
patriotism, without imperiling all the institutions 
for which our fathers died, and which generations 
of American citizens have held dear and sacred. 
Our motto, e pluribus unum, must express a reality, 
not an ideal. We are not Democrats, nor are we 
Republicans. We are Americans. 

While we may have a long fight before us, it is 
encouraging to know that American citizens who 
exercised their constitutional right to criticize the 
policies of the Administration before December 7, 
are now united with their erstwhile opponents to 
present an unbroken front to the enemy. The spirit 
that led our fathers to give their lives at Saratoga 
and Yorktown, at Chancellorsville and in the 
wilderness, and on the fields of France, that our 
liberties might be preserved, still animates the 
American people. We have the men, we have the 
resources, and, with God’s help, our unbroken unity 
will bring us to victory. 
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GOD GOVERNS TH / 


ON an evening late in June, 1787, James Madi- 
son carefully revised the notes which he had 
taken that day in the Constitutional Conven- 
tion. Pausing after he had read the remarks 
by Roger “Sharman” of Connecticut, he reached 
for his quill, and wrote on the margin: “See 
opposite page & insert the speech of Doctr. F. 
in this place.” 

It would have been a great loss to us had 
Madison neglected to revise his notes at regular 
intervals, for we might have lost a speech by 
Benjamin Franklin that is as applicable to our 
times as it was to the days that opened the Con- 
vention. Little progress had been made and the 
fact that every proposition had produced “as 
many ayes as noes, is methinks a melancholy 
proof of the imperfection of the Human Under- 
standing.” Unless they could find that political 
wisdom “we have been running about in search 
of,” the Convention would end in disaster. 
Hence, he would suggest a remedy not yet pro- 
posed, although well known to all of them. 

“In this situation of this Assembly, groping 
as it were in the political dark to find political 
truth, and scarce able to distinguish it when 
presented to us,” wrote Madison, careful to 
record with all fidelity the very words of 
Franklin, “how has it happened, Sir, that we 
have not hitherto once thought of humbly ap- 
plying to the Father of Lights to illuminate 
our understandings? In the beginning of the 
Contest with G. Britain, when we were sensible 
of danger we had daily prayer in this room for 
the divine protection. 

“Our prayers, Sir,” he continued, addressing 
himself to Washington, “were heard & they 
were graciously answered. All of us who were 
engaged in the struggle must have observed 
frequent instances of a superintending prov- 
idence in our favor. To that kind providence 
we owe this happy opportunity of consulting 
in peace on the means of establishing our fu- 
ture national felicity. And have we now forgot- 
ten that powerful friend? or do we imagine that 
we no longer need his assistance? I have lived, 
Sir, a long time, and the longer I live, the more 
convincing proofs I see of this truth—that God 
governs the affairs of men. And if a sparrow 
cannot fall to the ground without his notice, 
is it probable that an empire can rise without 
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TH) AFFAIRS OF MEN 


his aid? We have been assured, Sir, in the sacred 
writings that ‘except the Lord build the House 
they labour in vain that build it.’ I firmly be- 
lieve this; and I also believe that without his 
concurring aid we shall succeed in this political 
building no better than the Builders of Babel; 
we shall be divided by our little partial local 
interests; our projects will be confounded, and 
we ourselves shall become a reproach and a 
bye word down to future ages. And what is 
worse, mankind may hereafter, from this un- 
fortunate instance, despair of establishing Gov- 
ernments by Human wisdom and leave it to 
chance, war and conquest. 

“T therefore beg leave to move—that hence- 
forth prayers imploring the assistance of Heav- 
en, and its blessings on our deliberations, be 
said in this Assembly every morning before 
we proceed to business, and that one or more 
of the Clergy of this City be requested to of- 
ficiate in that Service...” 

It would be pleasant to add that the Con- 
vention forthwith adopted Franklin’s motion, 
seconded by Mr. Sharman. But Hamilton in- 
sisted that while prayers from the very begin- 
ning would have been appropriate, prayers now 
would lead the people to believe that all was 
lost, and the matter ended with the proposal 
for a sermon on the Fourth of July, and regu- 
lar prayers thereafter. But Franklin had im- 
pressed the Convention, and probably all the 
delegates shared the opinion of one among them 
who said: “Let us, then, at least pray in our 
closets every day before setting forth to the 
Assembly.” 

That much, certainly, all of us can do in these 
days which are even more perilous than those 
of 1787. The preparedness which the country 
must have is not to be found in armaments 
alone, but in the blessing of Almighty God upon 
a contrite people. As the Archbishop of New 
York said in his address of December 21: “It 
is essential that men and women in the service 
of our country, not alone in the armed forces, 
but in all branches of the Government, and men, 
women, and children in civil life, think of God 
and obey the laws of God.” 

“God governs the affairs of men.” Our fer- 
vent prayers will bring us a sure victory with 
a lasting peace based upon charity and justice. 





SCHOOLS IN WAR TIME 


FIGURES gathered by Dr. Raymond Walters, 
President of the University of Cincinnati, show that 
the enrolment at 669 American colleges and uni- 
versities of recognized rank is smaller by 9.16 per 
cent than it was in September, 1940. The reasons 
for this decrease are fairly obvious. Many students 
have enlisted in the country’s military service, or 
have been drafted, and others have found employ- 
ment in industries connected with the national de- 
fense. Since the age for compulsory service has 
been lowered to twenty years, American institu- 
tions of higher learning may look for an even 
sharper decrease next September. 

The changes will tax severely the efforts of all 
administrators, especially of those whose work is 
in the smaller institutions. More than half of the 
approved medical schools are arranging to eliminate 
all vacations, in order to finish the course within 
three years. The governing bodies of a number of 
State institutions are contemplating similar action, 
and, no doubt, their final decision will set the pat- 
tern for the colleges and universities under private 
control. As might be expected, the colleges are 
squarely behind the Government in its war meas- 
ures. There will certainly be differences of opinion 
as to the best methods of adapting the schools to 
these new conditions, but whatever is recom- 
mended, or imposed, by the civil authorities will 
be accepted and loyally supported. 

For the time being, there seems to be no need 
for retrenchment in the work of the public pri- 
mary and secondary schools. Nor need there be any 
retrenchment in our Catholic schools, provided that 
every Catholic will recognize his duty, now em- 
phasized by the war, to support them by every 
means in his power. Our boys and girls will mature 
in a world that will be vexed by ethical and moral 
problems at least as complicated as those which 
have harassed this generation. Since they must do 
their part in the difficult economic and industrial 
conditions which are bound to arise after the war, 
they must be given the training which they can 
receive only in a Catholic school. Our people are 
a generous people, and if their financial contribu- 
tions to primary and secondary schools have fallen 
below what might reasonably be expected, the rea- 
son may be that they have not been made com- 
pletely aware of their duty. We can hardly expect 
to build more schools during this emergency, but 
we must not only maintain, but strengthen, those 
which we now possess. 

What changes are to be made in the courses of 
these schools, or in the term length, are matters 
to be decided by the local authorities, acting under 
the guidance and control of their Ordinaries. Ob- 
viously, the case of boys and girls in the primary 
schools differs from that of college and professional 
students, and not much would be gained, it seems 
to us, and much might be lost, by establishing 
shorter vacations and longer hours. But finance 
will certainly be a problem of major importance in 
the coming years, and while every device promot- 
ing economy should be considered, none can be 
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adopted which may lessen the value of the school 
as an agency of child-training. 

It has also been suggested that the present may 
be the proper time to petition the States for par- 
ticipation in the funds allocated to the public-school 
system. The request could be based on the prin- 
ciple, sustained years ago by the Supreme Court in 
the Louisiana textbook case, when it was held that 
the beneficiary is not the school, but the child and 
his parents. But whatever apparent inhibitions may 
be found in the State Constitutions, nothing in the 
Constitution of the United States bars the private 
schools from participation in appropriations author- 
ized by Congress for the benefit of local educa- 
tional institutions. In point of fact, students in pri- 
vate institutions of collegiate and university rank 
have for some years been the beneficiaries of Fed- 
eral funds. Should Congress vote appropriations in 
aid of pupils in the public schools, which it may 
now constitutionally do, a claim could be made for 
the pupils in private schools. It may even be argued, 
and with force, that to discriminate against them 
would be an unconstitutional use of Federal power. 

To repeat that it belongs to the Bishops to take 
such action in these questions of public aid, State 
or Federal, or both, for our schools, is hardly nec- 
essary. But it may be well to repeat the truth that 
to support our schools is a real duty which binds 
every Catholic. All of us can help to extend the 
reign of the Prince of Peace by contributing, ac- 
cording to our ability, to our schools, and by fervent 
prayer that during these trying days not even one 
school, marked and consecrated by the Cross of 
Christ, be forced to close its doors. 


FEDERAL CENSORSHIP 


FREEDOM of speech and of the press does not 
mean that the citizen may say or print whatever 
comes into his mind, and escape all responsibility. 
Thomas Jefferson wrote in the Bill of Rights of 
the Constitution of Kentucky: “Every person may 
freely and fully speak, write, and print on any sub- 
ject, being responsible for the abuse of that lib- 
erty.” The right is guaranteed against both the 
Federal and the State Governments, but not the 
abuse of the right. 

It is not always easy to draw a clear line between 
use and abuse, and it is particularly difficult in war- 
time. But whatever the extent of this right, it 
cannot destroy the right of the Government to de- 
cide what war-news it shall give to the press, and 
what it shall keep to itself. It is unfortunate that 
comments in some of our journals suggest the in- 
ference that this control at the source is a form of 
Government censorship which voids the Bill of 
Rights. 

We hope that the official appointed for this work 
will be as liberal as the corresponding official in 
England. But the errors he may commit do not 
affect the right of the Government to withhold 
war-news in the public interest. They may, how- 
ever, indicate that he needs a successor. 
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JESUS, JESUS, JESUS 


ONCE upon a time, a famous psychologist who, in- 
cidentally spent many years in the study of ghosts, 
was asked why the average woman talks so much. 
He answered with another question, “Who taught 
you to talk?” “My mother, of course.” “There you 
have the answer,” said the psychologist. “Women 
are so made that they talk easily and much, and 
often about nothing much, because one of their 
tasks is to teach the race to talk.” 

Whether or not this analysis be true, we like to 
think of a day, many centuries ago, in a little house 
in Bethlehem, or, possibly, in the Jewish quarter 
of some dusty Egyptian village. It was the day when 
Our Lady said “Jesus,” to her Divine Child, and 
He looked up with a smile, and for the first time 
tried to repeat it after her. Probably He did not 
pronounce it perfectly, but for all that, the music 
of His voice was heard in Heaven, and the Angels 
in attendance before the Throne thought that the 
Choir was practising a new and particularly beau- 
tiful hymn of glory on their harps and viols. Even 
the Heavenly Father must have smiled, as the Child 
Jesus spoke His Name with lips not yet accustomed 
to human speech. 

Is all this imagination, pious, perhaps, but rather 
to be suspected as lacking in truth? Did Our Lady 
actually teach Him to talk, and did He try to pro- 
nounce the words after her? And did He stumble, 
sometimes, on the hard ones? 

Perhaps we can find an answer which will give 
substance to these pious musings. The Child at 
Mary’s knee was God, and as God, He needed to 
learn nothing, for His knowledge was infinite. But 
He was also truly one of our race, and as Man He 
had a two-fold knowledge, infused and experimen- 
tal. His infused knowledge was poured into His 
Mind from the moment of His conception, and it 
exceeded the sum of all possible human knowledge. 
It was part of the Divine plan, however, that He 
did not manifest His Divine or His infused knowl- 
edge, but deigned to acquire knowledge, as other 
children do, by observation, inquiry and effort. 
Hence Our Lord, as a Child of our race, had never 
heard His name, or recognized its application, until 
His Mother spoke it, and taught Him that it was 
His own. 

As we read in the Gospel for tomorrow, the 
Feast of the Most Holy Name, (Saint Luke, ii, 21) 
it was truly His Name. This is the Name, holy 
above all others, that strengthened the martyrs at 
the stake, sustained the confessors, living lives of 
sanctity, and preserved virgins in a world of in- 
iquity from stain. “Every knee should bend,” writes 
Saint Paul, at mention of this Name, “and every 
tongue should confess that the Lord Jesus Christ 
is in the glory of God the Father.” (Phil. ii, 10-11.) 
It is a Name of glory in Heaven and on earth. But 
what does It mean to us? 

If we can learn to pronounce It with but a faint 
reflection of the love which brought It to the lips 
of Mary and Joseph, blessed are we. For then in 
life, and when death comes, Jesus will be with us, 
and with Him, Mary and Joseph. 
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UTOPIAS BETWEEN WARS 


CHARLES A. BRADY 








LIKE Penelope’s web, of the making of Utopias 
there is no end. But there are lulls in the loom- 
work, as at present, when the crimson thread of 
war has managed to get itself woven in a broad 
Tyrian stripe right across the texture; and now, 
while our Rousseauistic optimists, Mr. Wells and 
his acolytes, are patiently trying to pull out this 
alien skein with their teeth, might be as good a 
time as any to assay the present status of Utopian 
fiction. 

There are several methods of establishing cate- 
gories for Utopian fiction. One might speak of the 
Utopians and the anti-Utopians; except that such a 
classification, though adequate, is too loose. Or, 
one might range the proponents of the Earthly 
Paradise against those benighted obscurantists who 
still cling to Original Sin. A valid objection to this 
dichotomy is that it is not precise. 

A more satisfactory arrangement might be to 
lump all Utopian fiction, from Plato’s day to Gran- 
ville Hicks’, under the following three heads: the 
humanitarian, which is usually a reflex of nine- 
teenth century materialism, whether Marxian, like 
the scientific fantasies of Wells, evolutionary, like 
Shaw’s Lamarckian Back to Methuselah, or simply 
scientifically progressive, like the naive tales of 
Verne; the satiric, of which brand Sir Thomas 
More’s Utopia is an urbane representative, and 
Aldous Huxley’s Brave New World a savage Swift- 
ian one; and, finally, the apocalyptic. This latter 
field of Utopian, or, rather anti-Utopian, writing, is 
fairly sparsely inhabited, Monsignor Robert Hugh 
Benson’s Lord of the World being its chief dweller, 
and Gilbert Keith Chesterton’s Man Who Was 
Thursday occupying the periphery. There is no 
under-population, however, on the level of our first 
division, that of the humanitarian. The year just 
past has witnessed a further peopling of the first 
and third classes. Mr. Granville Hicks’ The First 
to Awaken, a Marxian fantasy bringing Edward 
Bellamy’s Looking Backward up to date, affords 
us a set of effective contrasts with Alfred Noyes’ 
apocalyptic No Other Man. 

Negatively speaking, there is a certain super- 
ficial similarity about Mr. Hicks and Mr. Noyes. 
Neither of them is a novelist primarily. Mr. Noyes 
is a critic and poet, and like most poets, Chaucer, 
Scott and Masefield excepted, not at home in the 


novelistic medium; well able to squeeze out the 
essence, the color of a word, but not at ease amid 
the comfortable cluttering of the novelistic lumber 
room. Mr. Hicks is a critic and Socialist pamphle- 
teer, and suffers from that common debilitating 
complaint, the Left Wing Imagination. 

The Marxian vision of the Celestial City seems 
an almost infantile fixation; it is a Cloud Cuckoo 
land of lollipops and chocolate bars; a land of 
Cockayne of Vichy water and Oswego biscuit, 
never of cakes and ale; the iodine content of the 
Green Pastures fish-fry, without either the liquid 
roll of spiritual or smell of fish; the Cratchits’ jolly 
meal upon a diet kitchen basis—the proteins and 
calories all neatly ticketed and capsuled, but sans 
Belinda’s goose gravy. 

Mr. Hicks’ idea of the Earthly Paradise might 
be expressed under the glib formula: the same as 
now, only more so. His Sleeper, who has awakened 
in the conventional pulp-fiction manner, to the 
accompaniment of the sort of mumbo-jumbo medi- 
cal obeah, which only Mr. Wells carries off with 
any degree of aplomb, sits back at ease in one of 
the hygienic hells of railroad depots the next cen- 
tury labels recreation centers, and reverently pon- 
ders what the long awaited millenium has borne to 
feed men’s spirits. It seems to be mainly ping-pong 
tables upon the scale which the twentieth-century 
bourgeois saboteur of the collectivist Eden, Pro- 
fessor Sorokim, once described as “quantitative 
colossalism.” 

One may allege against Mr. Noyes, as well as 
Mr. Hicks, that he fails to observe the Pooh-Bah’s 
recipe for convincing and corroboratory detail, 
“thus adding verisimilitude to an otherwise bald 
and unconvincing statement.’ Swift was the first 
to patent this method of postulating an initially 
fantastic situation, and then observing a scrupulous 
proportion to suit the illusion. Wells, in his early 
scientific romances, followed this “yardstick” 
method with signal success. But, after all, it must 
be remembered in extenuation that Noyes is trying 
the Apocalyptic vein, and one does not look for the 
comfortable and homely detail of Luke’s evangel 
in the Book of the Beast. 

No Other Man is the parable of an eloquent 
medieval preacher; it is hardly even a fantasy. 
That is no disparagement, however—at least, no 
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necessary disparagement. A good parable will have 
something arresting and timeless about it, like the 
immemorial gesture of a great statue seen against 
the sunset or the dawn. No Other Man has more 
than a few of these epic instants: the awful en- 
counter, for example, between Mark Adams and 
the dead Pope, sitting before his motionless con- 
clave of Cardinals under the blazing glory of the 
Sistine Chapel; the ineffable Dantesque vision of 
St. Bonaventure’s city seen across the abyss that 
Doré pictured. And there are minor joys, too, like 
the “rainbow-finned goblins” and the “curved sea- 
horses, like the knights in chess,” that came and 
goggled through the windows of the diving-bell. 

Besides, a parable is only another name for fairy- 
tale, and among the many healthy functions of the 
fairy-tale, as psychiatrists are belatedly admitting, 
is to bring home the moral that Giants are always 
evil, but that Jack, provided he is a good Jack and 
says his prayers, may slay the Giant with the 
falchion of Grace. This is a new note in contem- 
porary Utopian fiction, since for the last century 
or so Utopias have ceased to be the Renaissance 
intellectual gew-gaws Saint Thomas More sported 
with, and have become blue-prints for Gehenna. 

The differences, then, between Mr. Noyes’ 
miarchen and Mr. Hicks’ blue-print are manifold. 
The fairy-tale is always once upon a time; the 
Utopian tale is some day, or tomorrow, a species 
of muscular Puritan mafana; the fairy-tale has 
been—once upon a time there was a queen, once 
upon a time there was a wicked witch—the Utopian 
tale may be. Spiritually speaking, then, fairy-tales 
are true because they are folk memories of the 
world’s Golden Age, Paradise, and Utopias are 
doubly false, false in fact, because they are the sin 
against the Holy Spirit, despair, and false in antici- 
pation, because they would take men back to Eden 
only to commit there, for a second time, the primal 
sin of Pride. Snow White and Cinderella are true, 
because in them we remember that Garden of the 
world’s youth. But Back to Methuselah is false and 
damned and damnable, because it is a foretaste of 
Hell. And that which is at once the splendor and 
the terror of man’s plight is that he may still 
choose either way: Paradise or the Pit, the Grove 
of the Hesperides or the hateful wood of As Far 
As Thought Can Reach. Mr. Noyes understands 
this. Mr. Hicks does not. 

Mark Adams is the Jack of Mr. Noyes’ fairy- 
tale, and Evelyn Hamilton his Jill; and together 
they get the better of that evil Giant, the Prince 
of this World of the immediate future, whom 
Aldous Huxley saw as Mustapha Mond, Comptrol- 
ler of the Universe, and Noyes sees as Mardok, a 
sort of avatar of all the evil forces of the present: 
the Babylonian cosmopolitan cloaca of contempo- 
rary mores; the Assyrian monster-god of Russia; 
the Moloch-state of Germany; the godless humani- 
tarian Science of the West; and the private an- 
archy of all of us. 

This is all very well as Cassandra-like analysis, 
and much more satisfactory than Mr. Hicks’ Brah- 
minical complacency. But one feels, as Chesterton 
felt, the absence of exhilaration, of descriptions 
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that glow in one’s memory “like the real memories 
of human enjoyment” with Mr. Tony Weller in the 
tavern. 

Only Mr. Wells of all the Utopianists had the 
requisite cockney gusto, but Pickwick and Das 
Kapital together were too much for even his capa- 
cious hip-pocket, and, confronted with the choice, 
he kept Karl Marx. As for Mr. Hicks, his world is 
not ruddy with the firm flesh of beer and beef- 
steak. And one feels, upon meeting Mr. Noyes’ 
hero and heroine, who have been chosen by Provi- 
dence to survive the welter of warring material- 
isms and start anew in a world cleansed of evil and 
folly, as Habbakuk and Jeremias would have had 
it cleansed, that the later Henry James has turned 
Papist and projected as his ideal social order, the 
teacup amenities of Boston and Steephill Cove. 

The foregoing is cold comfort enough. Is there 
no lustier defender of the old tradition? Yes. There 
is one, though he died some years ago in the very 
shadow of the last World War. He is fat and jolly 
as Falstaff, and he blows the view halloo, the old 
rally to call back the children of this world, back 
from the magic mountain whither they followed 
the lying Piper. Gilbert Chesterton wrote six anti- 
Utopian novels in his day. I recommend you two: 
The Man Who Was Thursday and The Flying Inn. 
During the nightmare pursuit across London by 
the six Policemen after Sunday, who is at once 
Chief Anarchist and Police Commissioner, Inspec- 
tor Bull likens God to a burst of immense humor. 
“There is a kind of gaiety in the thing, as if he 
were bursting with some good news. Haven’t you 
sometimes felt it on a spring day? You know Na- 
ture plays tricks, but somehow that day proves 
they are good-natured tricks.” 

Nature will not play tricks in Utopia; she will be 
canalized and humidified and piped through chemi- 
cal coils; and there will not be any rain-storms, but 
neither will there be any rainbows. Nor will there 
be the giant humor of the deity; wit, perhaps, but 
no humor. But men grow tired of wit at last, wit 
which rings thinly in the empty, brightly-lighted, 
square walls of the mind; and, when they are 
weary enough, they return in the end to the dark, 
low-gabled inn-room of the heart, through which 
roars reverberant like the shoutings of all the sons 
of God, the laughter of Chaucer and Cervantes and 
Dickens, and Patrick Dalroy, singing in his Irish 
voice, at the Sign of the Flying Inn, the great song 
which must be sung to the rolling of kettledrums 
and the clinking of tankards, the song against. 
Utopias, the song of Liberty: 

In the city set upon slime and loam 

They cry in their parliament “Who goes home?” 

And there comes no answer in arch or dome, 

For none in the city of graves goes home. 

Yet these shall perish and understand, 

For God has pity on this great land. 

Men that are men again; who goes home? 

Tocsin and trumpeter! Who goes home? 

For there’s blood on the field and blood on the foam 

And blood on the body when Man goes home. 


And a voice valedictory . . . Who is for Victory? 
Who is for Liberty? Who goes home? 


And Home is no Utopia. 
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BLACK HEROES, GREAT PROSE 


THe TIMELEss LAND. By Eleanor Dark. The Macmil- 

lan Co. $2.75 
THIS is the same story of the foundation of Australia 
that is told in Nordhoff and Hall’s current novel, Botany 
Bay. Untrammeled, however, by the temptation to turn 
the tale into a scenario, the author has created a work 
of art instead of a magazine serial. Mrs. Eric Dark, 
daughter of Dowell O’Reilly, an important Australian 
writer, was born in Sydney and makes her home in Ka- 
toomba, New South Wales. She has taken the pulse of the 
timeless land, where “life was marooned, and Time, like 
a slowly turning wheel, was only night and day, summer 
and winter, birth and death, the ebb and swell of tides. 
Nothing showed for the passing of the ages but a min- 
utely changing coastline, an infinitesimal wearing away 
of mountains, a barely discernible lifting of coral cliffs. 
. . . Through the high tops of the gum trees the blue 
thread of smoke from the black man’s fire wavered into 
the uncorrupted air.” 

Uncorrupted, till the winged boats of the white man 
came and brought the fever of an alien mode of life to 
the timeless land. No more beautifully balanced prose 
has been written today than Eleanor Dark’s evocation 
of how the land and sea looked to Bennilong and his 
father and their fellows of a primitive culture. There is 
no condescension in her attitude toward the aboriginals; 
rather a high appreciation, spiced by a judicious use of 
native words and phrases, for which a brief glossary is 
supplied. W. H. Hudson’s Green Mansions, and possibly 
some of Kipling, are the only books I can recall com- 
parable to this in presenting the primitive way of life 
with no hint of Tahiti romanticism. 

This is a tale of action as well. The few boatloads of 
convicts who landed in 1788 at Sydney Harbor would 
not have survived but for the courage and wisdom of 
Captain Philip. He and Bennilong and some of the others 
are historical characters. This book has the universal 
trait of giving insight into the feelings of all primitives 
in the face of invasion, including the American Indians. 
For once, the black man, instead of the white, is the 
hero. ALFRED BARRETT 


THIN BLUE LINE, RED MAN 


INDIAN-FIGHTING ARMY. By Fairfax Downey. Charles 

Scribner’s Sons. $3.50 
THRILLING and exciting is this story of the winning 
of the West, and one that lives up to the author’s claim 
“to tell the complete story of our Army on the western 
frontier.” Here we have gathered together for the first 
time a full and detailed picture of the life and activities 
of that “thin blue line” stretching from Montana to the 
Rio Grande as it moved slowly and relentlessly west- 
ward for a quarter of a century. A host of names vague- 
ly familiar from our boyhood reading of wild-west 
thrillers, comes to life before our eyes—Buffalo Bill, 
Custer, Miles, Crook, Pershing, Sitting Bull, Geronimo, 
Red Cloud, Crazy Horse and many others of our favorite 
heroes and villains ride through these pages to victory 
or defeat. Apaches, Sioux, Kiowas, Comanches follow 
one another on the war path in a last desperate effort 
to defend their lands and buffalo herds. 

But, as the author insists, this is the story of the 
Army, not of the Indian or the settler. Called upon at 
the close of the Civil War to defend a frontier of over 
a thousand miles, the Regular Army, always under- 
manned, lacking proper equipment and supplies, an 


object of indifference or hostility on the part of the pub- 
lic, hampered or neglected by Congress and Government 
officials—for over twenty-five years waged a continuous 
guerilla warfare against a brave and resourceful enemy. 
Such in brief is the story told by a descendant of one 
who took a prominent part in the struggle. 

Not claiming to be an official, documented history of 
those thrilling years, the book does give us the first 
complete account of a very important phase in our de- 
velopment as a nation. Long dusty marches, attacks on 
Indian villages, ambushes, valiant defenses of wagon 
trains and frontier posts—each an exciting and heroic 
episode in itself, would naturally tend to become monot- 
onous to the reader when repeated time and time again 
over thousands of miles of territory during a period of 
thirty years. Yet such is the skill and charm of the 
author that one hardly notices the sameness of the 
Army’s exploits as the scene flashes from Oregon to 
Texas, from Dakota to Mexico. Battles, sieges and cam- 
paigns are related at great length, but each one is 
treated with such freshness and careful selection of de- 
tails that the reader’s interest never wanders. 

One fault, if fault it can be called, is that in dealing 
exclusively with the Army and its activities, the author 
fails to show the relationship of those activities toward 
the other elements which went into building up the 
West. The part played by settlers, ranchers, miners and 
even the Indians in this great drama is so completely 
ignored that the Army’s exploits are out of focus with 
the general background and their relative value is hard 
to judge. The many fine illustrations add much to the 
attractiveness and interest of the book. 

F. J. GALLAGHER 


MYOPIC MASS OF FACTS 


INTELLECTUAL AMERICA. By Oscar Cargill. The Macmil- 
lan Co. $5 

THIS is the first of a projected two volumes on the 
American intellectual scene between 1890 and 1940. This 
volume, sub-titled Ideas on the March (covering the 
period 1890-1929), renders “an account of the European 
ideologies which have swept into this country in modern 
times,” and of the effect that they have had on our 
native writers and thinkers. The book begins with a 
brief sketch of The Invading Forces: French Natural- 
ism and Decadence, German Absolutism and English 
Liberalism, and of how these forces were purveyed to 
our shores. Then grouping American writers and think- 
ers of the past fifty years as Naturalists, Decadents, 
Primitivists, Intelligentsia and Freudians, Mr. Cargill 
attempts to show how each was affected, in the main 
lines of his work, by one or another of European influ- 
ences. A constant attempt is made to evaluate the effects 
that these intellectual forces have had and will have on 
our country. 

Contemporary literature is notoriously difficult to as- 
sess. It partakes too much of the living blood to allow 
a calm, detached view. Hence, perhaps the chief value 
of this work lies in the numerous long summaries of 
books that it gives, in its gathering and ordering of 
otherwise scattered facts. But realizing that such com- 
pilation could be done by any sufficiently industrious 
hack, Mr. Cargill is at great pains to seek a rationale 
for this mass of facts. His norm of critical judgment is 
Liberalism, to which he gives a peculiarly social em- 
phasis, thus: “the essence of liberalism is the equitable 
distribution of property—a distribution based on desert.” 
This means that the Liberal ideal is Social Democracy, 
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such as we have it, more or less, in this country, and 
such as was frustrated in mid-nineteenth century Eur- 
ope. Mr. Cargill’s brand of Liberalism, however, retains 
most of the characteristics usually associated with that 
term: anti-religious bias, its this-worldly attitude to- 
wards existence, its ideal of the naturally perfectable 
mn. 

his book is probably destined for survey courses in 
certain colleges, and even in some graduate schools. 
Most non-Catholic students will receive as true, even 
obvious, its evaluations and criticisms. This is because 
they reflect the secular, pragmatic viewpoint with which 
they have become indoctrinated. Proclaiming that his 
book is a study in Ideodynamics (the science of what is, 
vs. philosophy, the science of what is possible [sic!]), 
Mr. Cargill attempts to explain why things are and 
what they will or should become. But his norm of criti- 
cism, i.e., pragmatic Social Liberalism, being more of an 
emotional attitude than a reasoned position, enables him 
to achieve only superficial evaluations. Lacking any 
lengthy historical perspective, he misses or misinter- 
prets the more profound significance of contemporary 
tendencies. 

The distortion caused by the imprecision of his thought 
and the historical myopia due to his prejudices are espe- 
cially evident in his summaries of French, German and 
English backgrounds. It is unlikely that more incorrect 
history has ever been crammed onto one page than at 
the beginning of his summary of English Liberalism. 
The ignorance here surpasses all belief. 

GERALD KERNAN, S.J. 


CHANGE OF SEASON. By Helene Magaret. Farrar and 

Rinehart. $1.50 
THE poetic spirit which charmed Helene Magaret’s 
Father DeSmet quite out of the limits of biography and 
pitched it among the idylls of America, has been cap- 
tured and projected once more in the present lyrics, 
chosen from her output of the past three years—that is, 
before and after the production of Father DeSmet, be- 
fore and after her espousal of Catholicism. 

While that spirit gets bogged down in the course of 
this volume by some pretty prosy dialectics, neverthe- 
less the expression that ultimately emerges has a pure 
and rhapsodic timbre, with all the breadth and energy 
of the prairies that environed her youth, and bright 
with the wisdom that characterizes her mentality. Not- 
able in these verses, as in her other works, is a raptu- 
rous and irrepressible preoccupation with nature—with 
corn and moss and tree and animal and season—but now 
wearing a happily baptized look. There is also some 
mature thinking on woman-to-man topics, and two fine 
ballad-narratives. But importantly does Dr. Magaret 
achieve, ‘after no end of wrestling, that va-et-vient entre 
terre et ciel with which Ghéon summarized the faith of 
the Middle Ages. 

Perhaps poetry is not a form for wrestling in; perhaps 
others have wrestled more sublimely; but none have 
done so with more startling insights, nor with stronger 
“evidence of hardihood,” as she herself expresses it in 
her exuberantly triumphant sonnet, “Quare tristis in- 
cedo, dum affligit me inimicus?” Mary ELLEN Evans 


YoutH GumaNnce. By Killian J. Hennrich, O.F.M., 

Cap. Joseph F. Wagner. $2.25 
THIS is a new book by an old authority on that most 
important of the ’ologies—Boyology. Father Hennrich 
has well spent his priestly life among youth and for 
youth. In the course of these profitable decades he has 
acquired a wealth of experience in the proper guidance 
of teen-age citizens of the masculine gender. 

The ever growing Catholic Youth Organization in the 
various Catholic dioceses and archdioceses of the United 
States is intelligently handled and up to date. Realizing 
correctly that no organization for youth can prosper 
without fit leadership, Father Hennrich devotes the bet- 
ter half of his volume to this desirable topic. In these 
chapters on leadership and its training this book is 
especially valuable. One chapter, entitled “Recreational 














Leadership of Youth,” is a mine of hints and suggestions 
for those who would learn how to direct their charges 
intelligently. 

Having written such a fine book on the guidance of 
youth, it is unfortunate that this organizer of The Cath- 
olic Boys Brigade is so allergic to what might be called 
a rival outfit. For throughout Youth Guidance the author 
either slurs or ignores that ecclesiastically approved and 
most vigorous branch of the C. Y. O., the Catholic Boy 
Scouts. NEIL Boyton 


THe Heart or ANOTHER. By Martha Gellhorn. 

Charles Scribners Sons. $2.50 
GELLHORN, the woman, writes like Hemingway, the 
man. An experienced author and foreign correspondent 
in her own right even before she married the novelist, 
she has been influenced, for better or for worse, by the 
blunt, uninhibited style of her husband. In this collec- 
tion of short stories and portraits etched against a back- 
ground of chaos in Finland, Spain and France, she is at 
her best when describing objectively the action of war. 
Few men can paint an air raid or an artillery barrage 
with an accuracy as deliberate and cool as hers. And 
when she writes with the intuitive understanding of a 
woman, as in the brief cameo, “Slow Train From Gar- 
misch,” the result is a gentle fragment that belongs 
with true literature. But when she injects unnecessary 
chunks of realism culled from the Steinbeck, or “tough” 
school of How-To-Tell-It-In-Words-Of-One-Syllable, the 
effect is only disappointing. 

Throughout her recorded travels in Europe, Miss Gell- 
horn seems to have had scores of friends and acquain- 
tances in the Communist International network, all of 
whom were thoroughly disillusioned, of course, when 
the “movement” apparently collapsed in country after 
country under the impact of war. Peculiarly enough, 
however, most of them managed to leave in advance of 
disaster and move on to the next base of operations. On 
the trail of a good story, Martha Gellhorn is a fearless, 
dispassionate and competent newspaperwoman. When 
she writes what she sees, she is splendid. But when she 
begins to deliver the “message,” the reader gets the 
feeling of having been over this ground before. The 
reporter’s typewriter, like the stage, was not meant to 
be a rostrum. MarRK REARDON 


CLARA BARTON: DAUGHTER OF DesTINy. By Blanche 

Colton Williams. J. B. Lippincott Co. $3.50 
AT this time when the importance of the American Red 
Cross is constantly being brought to our notice in order 
to enlist our sympathy, the life story of the gallant little 
woman who was one of its founders, is timely. 

Miss Clarissa Harlowe Barton was born in North 
Oxford, Massachusetts, on Christmas day, 1821, the 
youngest of her family. By the time she was five years 
old, she wanted to be a soldier. In a way, this was nat- 
ural as most of her male relatives had fought in the 
American Revolution and the Indian wars, and she 
never tired of hearing her father tell of his experiences. 
When she was eleven, she began to take care of her sick 
brother and continued for two years. She could not know 
that this combination of learning to nurse and her in- 
terest in battles would be the foundation of an extra- 
ordinary and long career of service to her fellow men. 

Dr. Blanche Colton Williams, the author, has had long 
training in- writing and teaching. For this work she 
obtained much of her material from Miss Rena D. Hub- 
bell, niece of that Dr. Julian B. Hubbell, who was Clara 
Barton’s field agent and friend. Letters, numerous diaries 
and valuable papers had been hidden in a secret closet 
in Clara’s Barton’s Washington home. These papers had 
never before been entrusted to any writer. Perhaps be- 
cause Dr. Williams had so much data, the book suffers 
from being too factual. 

Clara Barton lived a long life, entirely devoted to the 
welfare of distressed humanity, she was undoubtedly a 
genius in her field, and the story of her heroism, brought 
out at this time, will be an inspiration to countless 
Americans. CATHERINE MURPHY 
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THE GILMARY SOCIETY, A Mem. Corp. 
400 East Fordham Road, New York, N. Y. 


Please send me— 


0 A copy of The Catholic Encyclopedia Dictionary. The 


brown cloth style, $4.95. 


CO A copy in black half leather, with green cloth sides and 
stained top, $8.50. 
Add 9 cents for postage 


A copy of the Classifi ; Contents, a 57-page booklet. 


50c postpaid. con 


0 For those who have the ionary: 
| Price, 
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The Peace of Christ Through 
Spiritual Reading 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


His Holiness cordially congratulates the Spiritual Book 
Associates and graciously bestows upon this zealous aposto- 
late and all associated in it the Apostolic Benediction. 

E. CARDINAL PACELLI. 


I am happy to endorse this work. 
WILLIAM CARDINAL O’CONNELL, 
Archbishop of Boston. 
P. Carp. Hayes, 
Archbishop of New York. 
Joun J. CANTWELL, 
Archbishop of Los Angeles. 


The work you are doing is excellent. M. J. Curvey, 
Archbishop of Baltimore. 


An amazing total of spiritual books distributed. 
Epwarp D. Howarp, 
Archbishop of Portland. 


The enclosed check is for subscriptions. JoHN J. Mitty, 
Archbishop of San Francisco. 


My renewal and encouragement. Epwarp Mooney, 
Archbishop of Detroit. 


My check for three subscriptions. JosepH F. RUMMEL, 
Archbishop of New Orleans. 


A movement deserving of every praise. J. SCHREMBS, 
Archbishop-Bishop of Cleveland. 


Renewing my two memberships. A. J. SPELLMAN, 
Archbishop of New York. 


Your work has wide reaches for good. S. A. STRITCH, 

Archbishop of Chicago. 
UrBAN J. VEHR, 

Archbishop of Denver. 


I wish the work all success. 


Yours is an important task. 


Kindly renew my subscription. 





TWO $4-$5 BONUS BOOKS IN OUR 
SPECIAL INTRODUCTORY OFFER 











SPIRITUAL BOOK ASSOCIATES 


381 Fourth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
Reverend Editorial Fathers: 1. Enclosed please find check 
of $18 for a year’s subscription. I understand I am to 


receive 2 past books free. 2. My chegk for $9; a $2 past 
book free for my subscription, Januafy-June. 


City and State 
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I Like Brazit. By Jack Harding. Bobbs-Merrill Co. 


$3 
THIS is a description (illustrated) by an intelligent re- 
porter and business man of one of the remotest and the 
largest of our “Good Neighbors.” If you are looking for 
Elliott Paul stuff, or other types of lurid sensations, you 
will not find them here. 

But you have a good clear narrative, a sympathetic 
and reverent attitude toward worth-while things in a 
foreign country, an abundance of interesting and rather 
serious information, and a general impression that the 
author is a gentleman and that Brazilians felt they had 
been decently treated when Mr. and Mrs. Harding called 
upon them. He has considerable to say on some of the 
economic matters that concern Brazil’s commerce with 
the United States. 

Discussion of religious affairs is avoided, except for 
a kindly characterization of an edifying, but rather 
baffling German missionary friar and a few notes on 
non-Catholic missionaries. He tells plainly, but not un- 
hopefully, some things Americans need to correct in 
their ways and manners, if they intend substantially 
to gain Brazilian good will. JOHN LAFARGE 


I Paw Hitter. By Fritz Thyssen. Farrar and Rine- 

hart. $2.75 
IN this book Germany’s steel king and, since World 
War I, astute practitioner of politics, proves beyond 
doubt that businessmen have no place in amateur poli- 
tics. In the early days, Rudolf Hess came to Thyssen, 
and through him negotiated a loan to pay for the Nazi 
Party’s Brown House in Munich. When the Party de- 
faulted, Thyssen made good on their obligation. When 
Hermann Goering was introduced to Thyssen as a man 
who was trying to do some good for the German people, 
Herr Thyssen set him up in a large Berlin apartment, in 
order to help “cut a better figure.” 

Almost a year before Hitler seized power, he spoke 
before a body of Rhenish-Westphalian industrialists in 
Diisseldorf. Thyssen had arranged the meeting, and at 
it Hitler procured financial support for his movement. 

The entire book represents one long protest of virtue, 
with overtones of innocence, by a man who allegedly 
acted in good faith when she backed the National Social- 
ists. They deluded him, and kept him guessing right up 
to September, 1939, at which point he fled to Switzerland 
and proceeded to write puerile letters to Hitler and 
Goering, and this book of memoirs which he should 
have subtitled “A Study in Political Stupidity.” 

P. ELLIOTTSMITH 


WILL Rocers. By Betty Rogers. Bobbs-Merrill Co. 

$2.75 
IN due time, there will appear among American poets 
a Homer or Vergil who will give to our literature an epic 
poem symbolizing the national spirit and comparable in 
splendor to the Iliad of Greece and the Aeneid of Rome. 
This wielder of the stately measure seeking an appropri- 
ate character for the dominant role should seriously 
consider the nomination of Will Rogers for the place of 
honor. 

Mrs. Rogers, of course, might well be astounded that 
her book should have prompted a suggestion so fantas- 
tic, for she had no idea of making Will a modern Achilles 
or Aeneas. Her object was simply to describe him as 
she knew him, a young Cherokee Indian boy who ran 
away from a small military academy to become a cow- 
boy in Texas, a restless lad who was off to the Argentine 
and Africa and Australia when he should have been 
studying geography at school, a rope-twirling actor 
whose folks wondered if he would ever amount to any- 
thing, a gum-chewing humorist whose grammar was 
terrific. Surely there is nothing here to excite the ad- 
miration of schoolboys generations hence! Perhaps not, 
but that is a small part of the story. School boys will 
cherish the memory of Will and his amazing ponies long 
after they have forgotten the wooden horse of Troy. 
Dopey “was one of the family, he helped raise our chil- 
dren,” and would enter the house and do just about 














everything but read the paper over Will’s shoulder out 
of sheer politeness. They will forget the destructive 
wrath of Achilles when they read the generous qualities 
of a boy “who strove for perfection in whatever he 
tried,” and whose genial mirth won him an empire in 
millions of hearts. 

Five hundred years from now Will Rogers will be an 
all-but-mythical character incredibly unique in the an- 
nals of American life. The nation that lamented his 
tragic ending would rejoice to think that his hold on 
their affections had been perpetuated in a monument of 
magnificent verse more enduring than bronze or stone. 

MICHAEL J. HARDING 


— By Nevil Shute. William Morrow and Co. 
WHILE Browning’s Pied Piper lured the children of 
Hamelin to destruction because he was cheated of his 
just due, John Howard, the hero of this tale, leads a 
group of children from the horrors of war. 

When the Germans invade Holland, John Howard, a 
seventy-year-old Englishman on holiday in the Jura, sets 
out for home. He is persuaded by an English couple to 
take their two children with him. In Dijon they are 
forced to stay at a hotel several days because of Sheila’s 
illness, and by the time she has recovered the Germans 
are in France, the tragedy of Dunkirk has occurred, and 
transportation facilities are completely disrupted. Yet 
Howard feels he must go on. 

The story of his journey to the coast, mostly on foot, 
with the five children circumstances thrust into his care, 
is absorbing and expertly told. The dreaded crisis occurs 
in Brest, and Howard meets it with courage and without 
hatred or recrimination. It seems to this reviewer that 
the solution puts a strain on the reader’s credulity, but, 
even so, the conviction remains that Pied Piper is a 
very good yarn. Mary L. DUNN 


METHODISM AND THE FRONTIER. By Elizabeth K. Not- 

tingham. Columbia University Press. $2.50 
SINCE the first Methodists came to American shores in 
1766, they have made themselves a larger and more 
important body here than they are in the land of their 
founder. How John Wesley’s disciples multipled so great- 
ly is seen in this study of Methodism on the Indiana 
frontier of a century ago. Furthermore, while this work 
describes the mutual reactions of Methodism and fron- 
tier society, it is less narrow than most localized studies 
because it repeatedly goes back to Wesley and England 
for precedent and comparison as well as forward to 
later American history for the effects of frontier Metho- 
dism upon American religious practice. 

The peculiar circumstances about the ordination of the 
first Methodist bishop in America, the life of the circuit 
rider, and the frontier development of revivalism and 
of schism are still important influences on Methodist 
religious life. Considerable attention is given to the con- 
stitution of the Methodist Church. Catholics will find it 
instructive. JAMES A. MACKIN 


Granp Srratecy. By H. A. Sargeaunt and Geoffrey 

West. Thomas Y. Crowell Co. $2 
THIS timely study of war and its consequences reminds 
us that in casting out Beelzebub we must take care not 
to let in seven more terrible devils instead. In other 
words, enduring peace is to be maintained by a kind of 
science; it is the product of vigilant statesmanship, won 
by “grand strategy,” which concerns itself with the vast- 
ly intricate relations between war and that society or 
civilization in which the war occurs. 

The authors see in the present conflict the recrimina- 
tory activities of Clemenceau, Loyd George and Wilson. 
In place of victory made secure by an iron ring encir- 
clement of Germany, limitation of armament or curtail- 
ment of man-power, “grand strategy” insists that the 
only lasting victory over Nazism will be through making 
it obsolete. Ultimately, then, it is not the soldier who 
will bring us lasting peace, but the progressive statecraft 
of intelligence. CHARLES DUFFY 








FORDHAM ROAD 
Adjoining Bronx Park 


FORDHAM 
UNIVERSITY 


Founded in 1841 - - Conducted by the Jesuits 


Fordham College - - - Fordham Road 
Graduate School - - - - - - - Fordham Road 
College of Pharmacy - - + + + Fordham Road 
Summer School- - - - - - - ~- Fordham Road 
School of Education - - + Woolworth Building 
and Fordham Road 

School of Law - - - - - - + Woolworth Building 
Downtown College- - - - 


- + Woolworth Building 
School of Social Service - : Woolworth Building 
School of Business - - 


- Woolworth Building 
Fordham Preparatory School 


Woolworth Building 
New York City 


- Fordham Road 


Four Residence Halls for Men — St. John’s Hall, 
Bishops Hall, St. Robert’s Hall, Dealy Hall 


One Residence Hall for Religious Women—St. Mary's Hall 
WRITE FOR BULLETIN SPECIFY DEPARTMENT 








HOLY CROSS COLLEGE 


WORCESTER, MASSACHUSETTS 
1843-1943 
Entrance by Certificate or by Examination 
Conducted by the Jesuits 








A.B. and B.S. COURSES 
DEGREES 
BACHELOR OF ARTS 
BACHELOR OF SCIENCE in BIOLOGY, CHEMISTRY, 
PHYSICS, BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION, HISTORY, S$O- 
CIAL SCIENCES AND EDUCATION. 








Beautiful Campus, 163 acres, 693 feet above sea level, 
Six Residence Halls, Library, Chapel, Dining Hell, 
Resident and Non-Resident Students 


Bulletin of Information on Request 
Address Dean of Freshmen, Holy Cross College, Worcester, Mase. 











KER-ANNA COLLECE 


R.F.D. No. 2, PUTNAM, CONNECTICUT 
Directed by the Sisters of the Holy Ghost 
OFFERS ADVANCED BUSINESS COURSES 

Preparatory te “¥ and 8.8. 
o Special Arrange Music and Painting 

New Students Accepted at ait of 24 Semester 


For Full Particulars Address: The Registrar 
R.F.D. No. 2, PUTNAM, CONNECTICUT 














COLD WEATHER AHEAD! 


Be PREPARED — ORDER NOW! 


BLACK & OXFORD GREY 
ToPcoaTs $29-7 


OVERCOATS $39.50 
Bohan-Dunn, Inc. 


MEN’S CLOTHING 
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Corner Zind St., Entire 2nd Floor 
Open to 6— Thursday to9 P.M. GRramercy 5-47% 
IT WILL PAY YOU TO KNOW PAT AND JIM 
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NOTICES Rates Six Cents per 


Word. e « Payment with order. 





BOOKS for sale. Seventeen volumes in good condition. The Works 
of Orestes A. Brownson, Thorndike Nourse, publisher, Detroit, 1882-1885. 
Four volumes. ag of the Catholic Church in the United States from 
1561-1892 by John G. Shea. In fair condition. Published 1886-1892. 
Joseph , 254 East 60th Street, New York City. VOLUNTEER 5-2725. 


BOOKS: Used, Old, Rare. For Librarians, Collectors, Readers. Huge 
Stock. Reasonably Priced. Catalogs free. Browsers Invited. Want 
Lists Solicited. Libraries Purchased. Dauber & Pine Bookshop, 
66 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


THINKER’S DIGEST: Spiritual Readin ing Bevemier, per, January. March, 
May. $1.25 yearly. Sample 35c. Admir. ie gi Pennsylvania. 


JESUIT Home Mission; Micro or Macro contributions will be welcome 
for 3-room Mission Unit; one room for Temporary Chapel; remain 
for Residence. Address: Rev. John A. Risacher, S.J., Box 1586 
Durham, North Carolina. 


WANTED: Copies of “Theological Studies” for February, 1941, and 
May, 1941. The America Press, 53 Park Place, New York, N. Y. 


RELIGIOUS Commgaiites solve oe Spiritual Read ing through our 
10 a year expertly chosen books. A $25 retail value for $18. New 

ssoctates receive free $4.75 past offerings. Spiritual Book Associates, 
Suite A, 381 Fourth Avenue, New York, N. 


VISTA MARIA for rest and health. “Indescribably lovely and peace- 
ful.” Daily Mass. Physiotherapy and special diets. Write for liter- 
ature. Cragsmoor, N. Y. 


DENTAL Pilates, Ciggesd Quickly, Thoroughly, Safely With Dr. Car- 

michael’s Denti, Removes Tobacco Stains, Gives Sparkling Polish. 

jay — oo “with free brush offer. Russell, 813 S. Flower, 
Ange : 


TAILOR. Your Clerical Tailor, H. De Mattei, 53 Park Place, 
Room 801, New York, N. Y. (Formerly with John F. McEvoy, Inc.) 
Clerical Robes, Cassocks, Monsignori Outfits, Sisters Cloaks and Mantles. 


BOY Saviour Movement Publications. PR ms Eg Boy and Youth in 
Christian Education by yw. Mario Barbe SJ. | ey ~ Italy. Book. 
lets by Father Walsh; A Call of the "Shepher Devotion to = Boy 


f the Hymns of the Devotion; Indu pant postpaid, of the Devotion in 
27 cenganges. Any of the above d, ten cents (stamps 
accepted), Loyal and True Hymnal, ion binding, goteele an om 
Prices of all above complete, postperd. $1.00. Rev. 

986 Park Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
































RETREATS for Priests. Eight-day closed retreats for priests only, 
conducted in small erenns by the Jeouit Fathers at the site of the 
martyrdom of St. Isaac at: For 1942 Schedule and information 
address Rev. Ellwood F. . ame S.J., Director, Sacred Heart 
Retreat House, Auriesville, N 





SHOES. “Wright Arch-Preserver Shoes” for men—boys, too. A man’s 
store. Many of the Clergy are our steady customers—we welcome we 
patronage. 117 Church Street, Corner Murray Street, New York, N. Y. 





WHY not write that story, article, novel that has been in your mind 
to write? We will help you, give you benefit of our years of experi- 
ence; criticism, re-write, “slanting” for the right market, and sell. 
Mr. Fiske is a former editorial writer on large city daily, feature writer, 
author of accepted fiction, contributor to Catholic magazines, author of 
nationally used textbooks. SEND US YOUR MSS. Write or — 
for information. Reasonable rates. Collaboration—ghost writing—e 
assistance to the ambitious writer. Typing. PERSONAL LI ERARY 
SERVICE, A. Longfellow Fiske, Director. Marbury Hall, 164 W. 74th 
Street, New York. Phone: ENdicott 2-6852. 
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THEATRE 


JUNIOR MISS. In these days, when most of us are 
sitting over our troubles like brooding hens on their 
nests, Junior Miss comes to us as not only a gay comedy, 
but as a benefaction. Watching it for two hours we for- 
get our anxieties. We gurgle with happy laughter. We 
are almost young again. 

In this comedy, written by Jerome Chodorov and 
Joseph Fields from the stories in the New Yorker by 
Sally Benson, the middle-aged and the old take very 
definite back seats in life. They hardly count, except as 
spectators and the providers of necessary food and 
clothes for the young. Anybody with an adolescent in the 
family and a sense of humor will recognize this picture 
and chuckle over it. For, after all, though they try us 
sorely at moments, the young are delightful; and they 
are rarely more delightful than in the new play being 
currently presented by Max Gordon at the Lyceum 
Theatre. 

It may as well be admitted at once that the comedy 
has practically no plot. No spectator minds that. It is 
enough to watch these youngsters go through their 
paces, headed by Patricia Reardon as Judy Graves, the 
fourteen-year-old heroine. Quite aside from the pleasure 
in the play itself, New York has a dazzling Christmas 
gift in Junior Miss; it has seen the debut of a young 
girl who is unquestionably one of the future stars of its 
stage. 

With this off my mind, let me try to tell America’s 
readers what is going on at the Lyceum Theatre. The 
Graves family is going on; and I may as well add that 
it will probably go on for the next year or two. It con- 
sists of Judy, her older sister Lois, and, quite casually 
and incidentally, her father and mother, who speak 
when they are spoken to. This is only when the young 
folks are for some reason off the stage and a few sec- 
onds have to be filled with lesser interest. But with 
therm on or not, Judy runs them all; and the only sug- 
gestion of a plot is her effort to save her father from a 
purely imaginery complication, in the course of which 
she gets him into a real one and almost loses his job for 
him as well as the livelihood of her family. This situa- 
tion provides about the only moment of “drama” we are 
given. 

The rest of the play consists of the rushing in and 
out of the Graves home by Judy and her sister and their 
young friends, and of their incessant chatter and esca- 
pades and problems. All these problems are so true that 
every spectator recognizes either them or the memory 
of them in his or her own home. 

Judy’s métier in life, as she sees it, is to do good. 
She persistently does good to her family and friends, to 
the degree that she often reduces them all to a brown 
crisp. But it is all the sort of thing Judy would do; and 
it is very much the sort of thing most of us have seen 
done by our own young ones in their moments of adoles- 
cent exuberance. 

The company, the acting, and the direction by Moss 
Hart are about perfect. The discovery of Patricia Rear- 
don, as I have suggested, means much to the American 
stage, but the capital acting of her associates must not 
be overlooked. Joan Newton is admirable as her sister, 
Lois, Lenore Lonergan could not be better as Judy’s 
chum, Fluffy Adams, Paula Lawrence is extremely funny 
as a chattery general servant, and Philip Ober and Bar- 
bara Robbins are quietly dignified and wholly recogniz- 
able as parents. About all they have to do is to keep on 
breathing. That must be difficult at moments, with Judy 
in the foreground and a dozen young men, more or less, 
displaying their adolescent attractions before the girls 
in the living room of the Graves’ home. 

Go to see Junior Miss and forget the war. 

ELIZABETH JORDAN 














FILMS 


REMEMBER THE DAY. This is a gentle and vastly 
appealing epitome of American life since the last war, 
and its sentiment should have a tonic effect on our times. 
Although the film is reminiscent, in mood and milieu, 
of other fine studies of school life, it has an integrity 
and heart-warming appeal which is distinctive. Henry 
King’s splendid direction calls up sympathy which is 
beyond mere nostalgia, and the detailed story is un- 
veiled without the unevenness and theatricality usually 
associated with the flashback technic. An elderly teach- 
er’s visit to a former pupil sets in motion a train of 
remembrance carrying back to the start of her teaching 
career. Her romance with another teacher had been mis- 
judged, resulting in his dismissal, but they had married 
while he was on furlough from the Army. After his 
death on the field, she had devoted her life to her pupils. 
The affection which one particular pupil holds for her 
adds a pathetic thread to the narrative, and the action 
throughout is distinguished by an attractive wholesome- 
ness. Claudette Colbert offers a brilliantly subdued char- 
acterization as the teacher, and her performance is the 
keystone of the production. John Payne, Douglas Croft, 
John Shepperd and Ann Todd are notable in support. 
This is a family film which goes warmly recommended. 
(Twentieth Century-Fox) 


THE CORSICAN BROTHERS. The fact that this Dumas 
novel has survived the ravages of time and an adapta- 
tion by Dion Boucicault is a tribute to the vitality of 
undiluted romance. There are more improbabilities in 
this yarn than in any modern melodrama, but the lapses 
are effectively concealed by layers of unhistorical atmos- 
phere and excursions of the most violent nature. Siamese 
twins are born to a feuding Corsican but when the fam- 
ily is decimated by an enemy house, the sons are sep- 
arated by a daring operation and reared in contrasting 
surroundings. The Parisian gentleman and the Corsican 
bandit are reunited when they come of age and set 
about retrieving their family honor. A romantic rivalry 
between them complicates matters for a time but the 
Corsican dies reconciled to his brother’s good fortune. 
Gregory Ratoff has mixed his ingredients well, making 
the most of strange affinities, swashbuckling action and 
romance and a wealth of movement. Douglas Fairbanks, 
Jr., Ruth Warrick and Akim Tamiroff are capable in an 
enjoyable family thriller. (United Artists) 


BLUE, WHITE AND PERFECT. It is a sign of the 
times that sabotage is threatening marriage as the sub- 
ject of first interest to the films, but the change of in- 
terest does not necessitate a change in attitude. Holly- 
wood appears to be against both. In this story, a private 
detective deceives his fiancée into thinking that he has 
given up his precarious profession for a defense job, but 
when the smuggling of industrial diamonds from the 
plant is discovered, he trails the culprits to Honolulu 
and solves the murders incidental to the break-up of the 
sabotage ring. Herbert Leeds strikes a lively pace but 
there is no novelty of atmosphere or incident to support 
his efforts. Lloyd Nolan is featured in a weak melodrama 
for adults. (Twentieth Century-Fox) 


LOUISIANA PURCHASE. The good intentions of the 
film producers in toning down the screen version of this 
musical comedy were certainly not strong enough to 
make it unobjectionable fare. There is enough merit in 
this colorful political satire to cause regret that it is so 
pied with suggestive incident and double-edged 
dialog. Bob Hope shares the spotlight with Victor Moore 
and Vera Zorina and Irving Cummings’ direction is 
clever, but the total effect is one of considered sugges- 
tiveness. (Paramount) THomas J. FITZMORRIS 
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than the official organ of the League, 


THE MESSENGER OF THE SACRED HEART 


With its stories, its devotional articles, its religious 
pictures, and its various departments, it brings into 
hundreds of thousands of homes each month a reminder 
of Christ’s love for us and an inspiration to deeper 
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reading it. 
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The Messenger of the Sacred Heart 
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College of Mount St. Vincent 
ON-HUDSON, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Resident and Day Students 
COURSES IN ARTS AND SCIENCES 
TEACHER AND SECRETARIAL TRAINING 
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GOOD COUNSEL COLLEGE 


WHITE PLAINS, Westchester County, NEW YORK 
Conducted by the Sisters of the Divine Compassion 
FULLY ACCREDITED Standard Courses in Arts and 
Science, pre-medical, journalism, teacher training, 
secretarial studies, library science, fine arts. 


Unusually beautiful location. Extensive Pp 
Forty minutes from New York 
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Conducted by the Ursuline Nuns 
= A.B. and B.S. degrees 
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THERE is no doubt that the music-loving public in this 
country has tried to support opera. This was definitely 
proved a couple of seasons back when New York’s Met- 
ropolitan Opera sent out an appeal for help and re- 
ceived a contribution from far and wide that finally 
amounted to a fabulous sum of money. This solved the 
financial situation of the Metropolitan but the perform- 
ances this season still remain below par and many 
rumors are in circulation that this opera company is 
running at a loss. It has also not given an inkling as to 
where new singers with beautiful voices, intelligence and 
ability to act are going to be allowed to display their 
wares. 
Fifteen years ago, pianists and violinists led in popu- 
larity with the music-buying public, but since the advent 
of radio, the singing voice has really come into its own. 
Singers have been leading in public acclaim and making 
vast sums of money in opera, concert and radio. Nat- 
urally, many young Americans have been quick to sense 
this trend and many are trying to enter the music field, 
but where are they going to obtain the experience so 
that they may have the chance of becoming great opera 
singers? 
In the past, they went to Europe where there was an 
opera house in every hamlet. They will not gain very 
much experience by stepping on the Metropolitan stage 
and singing a small opera role for the first time. It is 
curious but it still remains a truth that if you start 
singing small roles in any large opera company, you 
continue to sing small roles for the rest of your operatic 
career. Lawrence Tibbett was an exception to this rule 
but there have not been many others. 
As long as the “star system” prevails in America and 
opera is controlled and dominated by the Metropolitan, 
the young singer will have little opportunity, for we 
must remember that the same Metropolitan opera sing- 
ers are booked each year by their managers to sing the 
San Francisco, Chicago, St. Louis and Cincinnati Zoo 
opera seasons. 
I recently reviewed for AmMeEriIcA two performances of 
the New Opera Company. This institution has been 
founded to serve an important purpose but it cannot 
begin to give opportunity to the many deserving singers. 
Instead, only a chosen few will have a chance from the 
hundreds that made auditions for this new organization. 
The Juilliard School of Music serves only its own stu- 
dents with an opportunity to sing opera, and the Phila- 
delphia Opera Company, founded by Sylvan Levin, is 
more or less local. 
At a recent performance of Puccini’s Madame Butter- 
fly, given by Alfredo Salmaggi at the Brooklyn Academy 
of Music, Eugene Conley, the young American tenor, 
sang the role of Lieutenant Pinkerton for the second 
time. His radio and concert following is a large one and 
Mr. Conley has one of the better tenor voices in America 
today but he has been willing to gain his opera training 
the hard way. Salmaggi has given many singers a start 
but their performances, good or bad, have had to rest 
with their own initiative. Mr. Conley was not given an 
orchestra rehearsal because the smaller companies can- 
not afford this extra expense. A piano rehearsal had to 
fill this purpose. During the performance, he focused his 
eye on the orchestral conductor for entrance cues, he 
watched for stage cues from the opera veteran, Fran- 
cesco Curci, who was singing the role of Goro. Through 
the years Curci has learned all the roles and is a val- 
uable partner on any stage. Mr. Conley furnished his 
own costume and received his dress rehearsal before an 
audience of twenty-five hundred people. Today, this is 
one of the few opera companies where a singer can 
learn, from the ground up, the business of opera. 
ANNABEL COMFORT 
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CONSTITUENTS AND CONSCIENCE 


Eprror: The interesting article by John A. Toomey, en- 
titled, “Senators and Congressmen Tell What Mail 
Means to Them” (America, December 13), raises the 
following question: Shall one vote in accordance with 
the dictates of his own conscience, or in accordance with 
the wishes of a majority of his constituents? 

Should one vote for a bill to allow physicians to pro- 
vide medical contraceptive care to married persons, be- 
cause a majority of his constituents so desire? 

Should one vote for a sales tax just to please his con- 
stituents, when he believes that taxes should be propor- 
tioned to the ability to pay and that they should be ap- 
plied to earning and not to spending? 

I, personally, do not subscribe to the theory, “my con- 
stituents, if they’re right, but right or wrong, my con- 
stituents.” 

Congressman Hebert of Louisiana believes that it is 
his duty to vote in accordance with the will of a major- 
ity of his constituents, but I believe it is my duty to vote 
according to the dictates of my own conscience and 
judgment. 

I am a Catholic first, a Representative, second. 

Boston, Mass. Paut J. McCarty 

Representative, 19th Suffolk 


NEWMAN CAUSE 


Eprror: Father Callan was very right when he said in 
his article in America (November 22) that he is express- 
ing the thoughts and sentiments of thousands concern- 
ing the canonization of Cardinal Newman. And may his 
article start a movement that will bring this about 
speedily. Although Newman will henceforth belong to 
all times and even to all peoples, still our present-day 
world, in which insincerity has grown so rife, especially 
needs Newman and his most wise teachings. For if Rome 
sees fit to raise him to our altars, he will fittingly be 
called the “saint of sincerity.” 

Thank you for Father Callan’s article. 

San Antonio, Tex. Rev. WILLIAM R. Lamm, S.M. 

Saint Mary’s University 


Eprtor: I had waited to see a mention of Newman Clubs 
in connection with the Newman movement. Mr. Emmet 
Lavery refers only to reading of Newman in the well 
known clubs. 

The suggestion I would make is that Chaplains and 
lay leaders get to work on the Newman Clubs. Some of 
these are dead, others are dying, some are ill with inertia 
and a few, a strong remnant, are really vibrant with 
Catholic lay spirit in public high schools, colleges and 
universities. 

Would not the great and holy Cardinal serve the clubs 
well from Heaven? Would not prayers to him for the 
success of the Newman clubs, please God, be effective 
for raising him to the altars—even though his venerable 
name has been used for the clubs without his permis- 
sion? 

Some of the clubs happily do the great name credit; 
others not too much. After a talk lately on the infalli- 
bility of the Pope to one of these clubs, for example, the 
young men asked questions also of general interest for 
over an hour. Surely here is a field white unto harvest 
ad Catholic lay leaders—led by live and zealous Chap- 

Ss. 

“Dear Cardinal Newman, please send us true Catholic 
— for the Newman clubs. They are after all your 

ubs! 


New York, N. Y. FATHER GODFREY 


Eprror: I wish to tell you how much I agreed with your 
splendid estimate of Cardinal Newman, as quoted in the 
New York Herald Tribune on November 20. The more I 
study and read about Newman, the more I am impressed 
by his “massive personality” and his “constant aware- 
ness of the Divine, moral and spiritual elevation.” I read 
your statement to my class in Victorian literature just 
this morning, and for it I am genuinely grateful. 
New Brunswick, N. J. RAYMOND M. BENNETT 
Rutgers University 


CATHOLIC ENCYCLOPEDIA 


Eprror: On the feast of the Immaculate Conception, in 
1904, a group of Catholic scholars met in New York to 
plan that publication, later to be called by the Catholic 
World, “The greatest thing done by English-speaking 
Catholics since the Reformation”—the Catholic Encyclo- 
pedia. 

Wellsprings of knowledge in our literature had been 
poisoned for four hundred years, but the mission of the 
Encyclopedia was to purify them. 

To establish confidence, the Encyclopedia was required 
to be authoritative. How well the editors succeeded in 
this was evidenced by the remark of the late Pius XI 
upon receiving an additional set: “I am retaining this 
scientific work for personal use, so as not to need to 
borrow it from the Apostolic library.” 

Then, too, the Encyclopedia had to be scholarly. How 
it succeeded in this is indicated by the commendation 
from a Protestant publication, the Watchman of Bos- 
ton: “The greatest work ever undertaken for the ad- 
varncement of Christian Knowledge since the days of 
Trent.” According to the learned Dublin Review, it is “the 
greatest triumph of Christian science in the English 
tongue.” 

To be accepted by all, the Encyclopedia had to be im- 
partial. For testimony of its fulfilment in this regard, 
witness this from still another Protestant source, West- 
ern Christian Advocate, Cincinnati: “So manifestly fair 
in intent and so reasonably free from bias as to be of 
the greatest value, not to Catholics alone, but to Protes- 
tants as well.” 

The influence of the Catholic Encyclopedia was to be 
potent for, in the words of Zion’s Herald, Boston, “It 
will tend to promote tolerance, justice, peace, charity, 
and fairness in forming opinions, breadth of investiga- 
tion, and carefulness of statement.” 

This encyclopedia, the magnificent synthesis of all 
knowledge, is irreplaceable since it was completed be- 
fore the outbreak of World War I, during which so many 
intellectual leaders were wiped out. As Dr. Guilday puts 
it: “I am convinced that Divine Providence permitted 
the conception of the project and its accomplishment at 
that particular time for the triumph of Catholic learn- 
ing.” 

The Catholic Church has been the chief factor in the 
making and in the preservation of human liberty during 
weli nigh two thousand years, and the Catholic Encyclo- 
pedia records all important phases of its manifold ac- 
tivities. 

At present the Catholic Encyclopedia is out of print. 
It must again be made available, not for Catholics only, 
but for those Protestant seminaries and colleges and 
those public libraries whose orders for it have had to be 
turned away! 

Will everyone interested in bringing out a reprint of 
the original work write to The Gilmary Society, A Mem- 
bership (non-profit) Corporation? 

400 East Fordham Road, 

New York, N. Y. Wa ter C. J. MAGER 
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TWO NEW CHRISTMAS RECORDINGS 

(2) Advent Motets—(6) Christmas Carols (including Silent Night) 
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Academy of Mount St. Vincent 
RIVERDALE, NEW YORK 
Boarding and Country Day School, Grade 7-12 
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Art, Music, Speech, Modern Languages. 
Organized Athletics, Swimming, Riding. 
THE PINES— 
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Academy of St. Joseph —*#\eemmts 
IN-THE-PINES State University 


BRENTWOOD, LONG ISLAND 
NEW YORK 





BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL 


sive grounds; Athletics; 
FOR GIRLS Horseback Riding; Out- 
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| CATHOLIC BOOKS 


CATHOLIC BOOKS, used and new for individuals, 
schools and libraries. Best library discounts. 


COMPLETE BOOK SERVICE 
Send for Catalogue 232A, Catholica 


BARNES AND NOBLE, INC. 
Fifth Avenue at 18th Street New York, N. Y. 











Masterpieces of Cardinal Newman 


THE IDEA OF A UNIVERSITY 


A masterly treatise on the fundamental 
principles of education, literature and 
science and their bearing upon life and 
conduct. A separate pamphlet is sent with 


each book offering Questions and Answers 
for use by the teacher or student. A num- 
ber of the questions focus the attention 
of the student on "The Idea of a Univer- 
sity" as one of the great prose master- 
pieces of the nineteenth century. 


$2.00 the copy 
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EVENTS 


SCENE: The earth on the day that began a new year— 
the year 200 B.C. .. . Not one red lamp glowing on a 
Catholic altar. .. . No steeples holding aloft the Cross. 
. .. No Catholic church anywhere, not even one. . . . No 
lines before confessionals. . . . No Extreme Unction, no 
Viaticum for the dying. . . . No Communion for despair- 
ing hearts. ... No Sacraments. ... The Only God known 
to but a handful of the human race, and even to them 
understood but vaguely, confusedly. ... Men and women, 
in uncounted multitudes, venerating statues of Jupiter, 
Apollo, Minerva, Juno, Venus, pleading for help before 
plaster gods and goddesses. . . . No tabernacles wherein 
dwells the Living Christ. . . . Not even one. . . . Christ 
has not been born. . . . Throughout the continents of the 
world despair, stark, unrelieved despair. . . . Hope has 
not been brought forth in Bethlehem. . . . The Cave is 
empty. ... 


Scene: New Years Day in the year 200 A.D. ...A huge 
amphitheatre in Rome, on the spot where now stands 
the Vatican. . . . To delight the crowds, men, women, 
children, are being torn to bits by lions, tigers, other 
beasts from the jungle. . . . The men, women and chil- 
dren are Christians. . . . The crowds in the stands are 
witnessing something new. . . . These Christians not 
merely show no fear of Death, they greet Death as a 
friend, with faces radiating joy and peace. ... Even 
delicate women, even children of tender years are smil- 
ing happily at the raging beasts. . . . Something has 
happened to the world. . . . Death has lost its awful 
power. . . . Men, women, children can now gaze at its 
frightening visage, with hope and joy in their hearts... . 
A new Force is in the world, manifesting Itself in the 
Roman amphitheatre, a Force that will stay in the world 
until Judgment Day. . . . The games are finally con- 
cluded. . . . Christians, carrying the remains of the 
martyrs, grope their way along dark, underground pas- 
sages in the catacombs of Rome... . They assemble for 
a new Sacrifice, the Sacrifice of the Mass. . . . They re- 
ceive the Body and the Blood... . In their hearts is a 
Peace which the great Roman Empire cannot take away 
from them... . 


Scene: New Years Day in the year 1200 A.D. ... In 
Rome, no temples of Jupiter, Apollo, Minerva, Juno, 
Venus. . . . Over Europe steeples topped by the Cross. 
. . . Red lamps glowing before tabernacles wherein 
dwells Christ. . . . Christ living, operating in Rome, in 
France, in England, in Ireland. . . . Christ in Europe, in 
the Near East. . . . But no tabernacles in the vast con- 
tinents to the west. . . . No Catholic church in the land 
that was to be the United States. . . . No Christ in the 
Andies. . . . No millions kneeling at altar-rails to receive 
the Body and the Blood in the great continents that 
were to be named North and South America. . . . No 
Sign of the Cross in Darkest Africa, none in the Far 
ae 


Scene: New Years Day in the year 1942 A.D... . Christ 
known throughout the entire world. . . . Loved or hated, 
but known. . .. On every continent, on the islands, Christ 
now dwelling. . . . In China, millions of Chinese bowing 
before the same Host that was held up in the catacombs 
of Rome. . . . Throughout Africa, huge throngs of 
Negroes speaking to the Living Christ. . . . All over 
North America, all over South America—Catholic 
churches. . . . Wave after wave of human beings ap- 
proaching the altar-rails in the Western Hemisphere, in 
the Eastern Hemisphere. . . . The Sign of the Cross all 
over the world. . . . Christ living with the human race. 
... The Conqueror of Despair and Death is in the world. 
. .. And in the world to stay. THE PARADER 











